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PREFACE 


My sole PUllPOSE ia wi-iling this book has been to show 
to my readers what kind of beings these prophets were, 
whose teachings direct the lives of millions of men and 
influence their conduct and thoughts. Tliough u simple- 
minded Hindu myself, I have derived 3nuch valuable 
inspiration from the shining record of tlieir noble and 
unselfish lives and hope the readers of tliis book will 

experience the same quickening influence for good. 

More than anything else, I feel this book will be 
conducive to a better understanding between the different 
communities that inhabit India. By enabling its leadeis 
to understand the founders of throe great i-eligiuns of tbo 
world, it will enable them to understand the people wiio 
follow in the footsteps of these prophets. Such an undei- 
standiiig is bound to dispel those prejudices wbicli are boiu 
of ignorance. Tlie result will be sympathy and tolerance 
and a deeper comprehension oi the essentials and unit> of 
life. 

It is needless to say that the hook has heoii wiilton 
in very simple English so that readers of all ages, but 
especially the young, will find it interesting as well as 


instructive reading. 

I am indebted to my friends, Prof. K. R- Kumaria. 
M.A.. of the Central Training College, Lahore, Sheikh 
Akbar Ali, M.A.. LL.B. and F. K. Khan Durrani, B.A., 
for reading through the manuscript and making valuable 

suggestions. 


August Hill, 


D. C. S. 
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Tliese disputes were usually due to very trivial causes, but 
the consequences were very often disastrous. A word of 
scorn spoken at a poetical contest, a gesture of contempt ^ 
during a liorse-raco, or a mere brawl in a street, would 
incite jicople to warfare and result in the deaths of many 
men. These feuds were handed down from one generation 
to anotlier, and sometimes whole tribes were wiped out 
in these wars. The Arabs frankly believed that might was 
riglit and did not think tliat bloodslied and plunder were at 
all wrong. 

In social matters the Arabs were ver^' backward. Most 
of thorn were nomads, that is, they did not stay in one place, 
but wandered wherever they could find water to drink and 
fodder for thoir cattle, and at such places they pitched their 
camel-hair tents. Women occupied a very lowly position, 
and wore regarded as an item of property, which could be 
inherited like lands and cattle. For this reason a woman 
had no share in tlie property of her husband or her father, 
and at her husband’s death the heir could dispose of her in 
any way ho liked. Sometimes he would man*y her himself, 
or give her in marriage to someone else. *She could be 
divorced on the slightest pretext, not once only, but many 
times. Polygamy was practised by the Arabs, and a man 
could take as many wives as he pleased. 

The Arabs liad no regard for women, and looked upon 
tliem merely as objects of pleasure. The birth of a daughter 
was not a Welcome event in a household. Nevertheless, 
woman inspired Arab poets, and even though they did not 
l^ave a very high conception of her ohai'acter, they sang of 
her physical channs and beauty. 

Besides their love of sport and fighting, the Arabs were 
fond of drinking and gambling. They drank large quantities 
of wine, especially on holidays and on the occasion of festi¬ 
vals and fairs. Gambling was regarded as an ordinary 
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Long, long ago, India was divided into many small 
kingdoms each of which was ruled over by a king. One of 
these kingdoms was that of tlie Sakyas, which was situated 
on the borders of Nepal. It was a very beautiful and 
picturesque land, watered by many rivers and bounded by 
the lofty and snowy peaks of the Himalayas. The country 
was fertile, and rice grew in abundance, but large tracts of 
it were covered with forests, and there were many groves 
of fruit trees. The story of the origin of this kingdom is 
very interesting. 

In days gone by there was a king who reigned over a 
country called Potala. He fell in love with a princess of 
rare beauty and charm, but she would not marry him unless 
ho promised to make the youngest son his successor to the 
throne. The king agreed to do this, so he married the 
princess and they had five sons. When the youngest son 
grew up, she reminded the king of his promise. True to his 
word, the king banished his four elder sons and placed 
tlie youngest on the throne. These four brothers, therefore, 
left their father’s kingdom and went to seek their fortune 
elsewhere. After a long and tedious journey, they came to 
a fertile land which they liked very much. There, on tlie 
advice of a wise hermit named Kapila, they made up their 
minds to stay for ever. After some time they built a magni¬ 
ficent city which they called Kapilavasthu, after the sage. 
The brothers themselves came to be known as the Sakyas, 
which means daring or enterprising. 

Very little is known about the early Sakya kings, but 
we know a great ’deal about King Suddhodana who claimed 
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to be a descendant of these four brothers. As a king 
he was veiy famous and his subjects were devoted to 
him. Ho ruled over a contented and prosperous kingdom, 
which made him very happy; the only thing which grieved 
him was the lack of an heir to the throne. Even though 
he had married the two sisters Maya and Pajapati, daughters 
of the King of Koli, no son had yet been born to them. 

But ono night Queen Maya had a dream, in which 
the birth of a son was foretold to her. When the king 
was told of it he sent immediately for learned Brahmins 
and scholars who could interpret the dream. They all 
said with ono voice that the queen would have a son, and 
that the child would grow up and play a great part in tlie 
history of the world. They said also that if he stayed in 
the palace ho would become a mighty conqueror and a 
famous king, whose conquests would bo one of the wondei*s 
of tliO world and whose subjects would number millions of 
people; but if he renounced the world ho would become a 
groat sago who would guide people in the path of truth and 
goodness. 

The dream came true and a son was born to Queen 
Maya. This filled the heart of every Sakya with joy 
anl groat festivities wore hold throughout the land. It is 
sail that even nature seemed to rejoice at tlie birth of the 
child; for cool breezes blow everywhere and a bright 
liglit floodel the whole earth. But all these festivities 
came to an abrupt end, for Queen Maya died seven days 
after the birth of her son. The child was left to the 
care of Pajapati, the second queen^ and she looked after 
him witli all tlio natural tondornoss and affectionate care 
of a veil mother, lie was named Siddhartha soon after 
his birth, and as ho grow up the beauty of his pei'son 
and the gentlonoss and charm of his manner won all 
liuarU. The king was filled with pride for his son, but 
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sometimes lie felt anxious about his ‘Wliat will 

haopen if he forsakes tlie work! ?’ he often asked liimself. 
He thought over this (luestioii for a long time and came to 
the conclusion tliat everything possilile sliould be done to 
make the prince love the world and its ways. He 
was surrounded with all kinds of luxury and nothing sad 
or ugly was allowed to come near liim. Beautiful maid¬ 
servants waited on liim during the day, and a liost of 
male servants were always ready to obey his orders. 

Wlien the prince was five years old, he was sent to a 
scliool kept by an old, wise and learned Bralimin. There 
he was taught, with other Sakya children, and no 
difference was made between him and tlie other buys. 
Soon, however, it liccame evident to the teacher tliat tlie 
prince was cleverer than any of the other pupils. He was 
not merely fond of his books, but distinguished himself also 
in feats of strength and other manly exercises. He could 
manage elephants in a way which no one else could, and he 
learnt to shoot with his bow and arrow with unerring 
aim. 

At school Siddhartha became very friendly with three of 
his class-mates. They were his half-brother Nanda, his 
cousin Dcva<laLta and a Brahmin lad named Udayin. 
Devadatta, however, was jealous of the prince who was 
very fond of Udayin and spent a groat deal of tinjo in his 
company. But Devadatta did not want anyone to admire 
the prince and to think well of him, so whenever the 
chance presented itself, he was always trying to make 
mischief. It was very foolish to be so jealous, and an event 
which took place showed very clearly the contrast between 
the noble prince and the ill-tempered and insolent 
Devadatta. One evening tlic prince was passing through 
his royal gardens when he saw a flock of wild geese flying 
overhead. He drew the attention of his friend Udayin to 
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this, and lie, too, felt very happy, as together they watched 
the graceful flight of the birds. The next moment they 
heard a piercing, mournful cry and saw one of the birds fall 
at their feet wounded with an arrow. When Siddhartha saw 
tlio wounded bird his heart was filled with pity for it, and 
picking up the bird, he pulled out the arrow, and dressed 
the wound. 

Siddliartlia was wondering who had shot tlie arrow, 
when a messenger from Devadatta arrived and said that 
Ids master wanted tlie bird. Ho realised that it was 
Dovadatta who liad shot the bird; so he refused to give it 
up, and tlie messenger had to return disappointed. 

Thereupon Devadatta came himself, and in an imperious 
tone demanded the bird from the prince. But Siddhartha 
replied, ‘I cannot give the bird to you because it does not 
belong to you. I will keep it with mo and tend it carefully 
and lovingly. You should remember that the bird belongs 
to mo because I have tried to save its life and not to you 
wiio tried to kill it.’ Tliis talk irritated Dovadatta very 
much, and lie said, ‘How well you know how to preach ! 
This is not worthy of a prince. A prince should have 
other virtues. Ho sliould ho able to hold his own in a duel or 
in a combat or he able, to lead his soldiers in battle.* 
Siddliartlia paid no lioed to hi.s tannts and refused to deliver 
the bird to him, so Dovadatta went away swearing eternal 
enmity against him. AVhon others heard of this dispute 
they warned the prince against the evil designs of the 
scheming Devadatta. But^ the prince was not afraid of 
such threats, and his only thought at that time was for 
blio bird. Ho ton led it very carefully and after a short 
time it got well and the^n-ince was very pleased. Then he 
let it 11 y away to enjoy the freedom of the woods and 
the sky. 

The king was quite awivre that his son's mind was 
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inclined towards self-sacrifice and the service of otJiers 
rather than towards the enjoyment of luxury and the 
pleasures of life. Nevertheless lie tried to surround him 
with every comfort so tliat lie might iirevent him from 
leaving liome. Ho had three beautiful palaces built for 
him ; each of which was suited for a particular season of 
the year. For instance, there was the summer palace 
which was built so as to give protection from the oppressive 
■ heat. It was situated in the midst of a garden which 
contained cool and shady trees. Its floors were paved with 
marble and its terraces were open and airy. The winter 
palace was built so as to lessen the rigours of the severe 
Himalayan cold. On the floor were spread fine carpets 
and warm rugs and the walls were covered with wood. 
The palace for the rainy season was designed in such a 
way that it kept out the damp. The prince spent his time 
in these palaces forgetful of the cares of state and unmind¬ 
ful of the pains and sufferings of mankind. Around him 
he saw things of great beauty and lie could always spend 
his time listening to delightful music, 

The king then decided that only one other thing was 
necessary to make the happiness of his son complete. 
This was a happy marriage; so messengers were sent far 
and wide to bring particulars of all the girls of marriageable 
age in the Sak 3 'a clan. When they had all returned it was 
found that the Princess Yasodhara was by common consent 
the most suitable bride for the prince. In addition to her 
beauty she was very intelligent, and had charming manners. 
She was very good and kind, and was beloved by every¬ 
body ; so the marriage was soon arranged. At that time 
Kapilavasthu wore a gay and festive appearance, and 
everybody took part in the long round of festivities which 
were held to celebrate the wedding. Siddhartha himself 
yfn,s ple^^sed ^yith his charming wife 8,^4 bpth of thena liy^^ 
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together in tlie magnificent palace which the king had 
huilt for his son. 

The heart of the old king was filled with joy lo see his 
son really enjoying himself. But the other Sakya lords disap¬ 
proved of the prince taking such an interest in the pleasures 
of life, and said that it was not worthy of anyone whose 
duty it was to rule over men. They said, ‘What can this 
prince, who is always intent upon pleasure and surrounded 
hy luxury, do for the welfare of his siihjects ? If famine 
broke out ho would not be able to give up any of his luxuries. 
Tf war was declared against some rival clan he would not 
l>e ready lo lead his armies into battle. He will he unable 
to appease our gods hocauso ho has never leai’nt to worship 
them.’ 

AH thoso fears and doubts of the chiefs voache<l the ears 
of the king. He realised the force of their arguments and 
made ijp his mind to toll the pi'ince about it. When the 
prince was told, he said that he would compete with the 
bravest archers and fencere in the kingdom and would show 
the chiefs what he could do. The king welcomed this sugges¬ 
tion j^nd fixed a day for the tournament. It attracted crowds 
of spectators and a large numhtn' of competitors. The 
former were eager to see the skill of the bravest in the land 
and the latter were anxious to distinguish themselves. 
Every co.>npetitor thought iumself superior to all the rest 
and regarded the prince as a man who was a weakling and 
only fond of pleasure. No one was more sui*e of the prize 
than Devadatta, wlio considered himself to l>e the host shot 
in the land. Nanda was equally hopeful of success because 
no man could wield a sw’ord as well as he could. 

Nobody could undei*stand why the prince had decided to 
take part in an event of this kind. When the contest began 
everyone was surprised at the strength and skill of the 
prince. He beat Pevadatta in the nse of the bow and aiTow, 
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and in swordsmanship Nanda was no match for iiim. After 
this came the supreme test of strengtli and skill; they were 
all asked to string the how which the prince’s grandfatlier 
liad once used, and after Ids death had been lumg on the 
temple wall as something which was beyond the strength 
and skill of any other human being. Each competitor made 
the attempt, but not one was successful. Tlien came the 
turn of the prince, and to the delight of everybody he succee¬ 
ded in stringing it. The people were overcome with joy, 
for they felt that tlio prince was really a worthy person and 
would make one of the best and the bravest of laileis. 

After this the prince lived a gay and carefree life, devoted 
to pleasure and did not take his responsibilities as a ruler 
very seriously. His father was pleased at tins, for he knew 
that his son was interested only in the affairs of the woild. 
He even prided himself on the fact that he had succeeded 
in impressing upon his son’s mind the joy, beauty and glory 
of this life. ‘Now,’ said he to himself, ‘there is no chance of 
his renouncing the world, for he loves it so well. He is sine 
to make a great king after my death. I hope his fame as a 
ruler will spread far and wide and he will be looked upon as 
one of the greatest emperors that the world has ever known.’ 

But the king had not understood his son rightly. 
Beneath the youthful gaiety of the prince many serious 
purposes lay hidden. He was not so worldly minded as his 
father had thought; neither was he so keen on the plea¬ 
sures of life. On the contrary his mind was filled with 
doubt as to the nature of life and death, ilauy a time he 
asked himself what was the purpose of this life. Was he 
born merely to marry and to have children ? Was it the 
highest aim of his life that he should become a famous ruler 
and extend the boundaries of his kingdom ? None of these 
things completely satisfied his mind. On the other hand, 
be Wfts beginning to realise t'bat he heeB horn to serve 
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manldml. thoiij'Ii as yet he ditl not know in what way he 
could do tills. Surrounded as lie had always been by luxui'y, 
lie liad not yet known either soirow, sickness or death. 
Wherever he looked lie had seen only beautiful things. 
Even wlicn lie drove through tlie city all things that were 
ugly or painful liad been cartSfuUy liidden so that ho should 
not see them. Tiie world seemed to him to ho a garden full 
of lov’oly roses, but lie was soon to learn that roses liad 

tliorns. 

In course of time the prince Siddhartha became acquain¬ 
ted witli the more serious side of life, and how this happened 
makes a most interesting story. At some distance from 
tlie palace there were some magnificent gardens. These 
gardens were a dream of joy and beauty, for they contained 
trees, laden with fragrant flowers and' soft, fi'esh juicy 
fruits, which afforded shelter from the sultry heat of the 
midday sun. In the centre of the gardens there was a lake 
of pure and clear water on wliioh grew many beautiful lotus 
flowers. One evening the prince sent for his faithful char¬ 
ioteer Channa and told him to drive him to the gardens. 
The charioteer made ready the gilded chariot which was 
drawm by four white horses. The prince mounted the chariot, 
and all along the route to the gardens the people stood up 
and greeted the prince with cheers. He was very pleased 
to see them for they appeared to be contented and happy. 

When they were not very far from the gai'dens, the 
charioteer suddenly stopped the horses to avoid running over 
an old man who was crossing the road. When the prince 
asked the charioteer why he had stopped the chariot so 
suddenly ho^ointed to the old man. When Siddhartha saw 
him he waslnlled with amazement for he had never seen 
anyone like liira before. The old man w’as weak and feeble; 
he looked very miserable. His eyes had lost their 
brightness and the hair on hi? head was 5 canty and whit©. 
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To support his weak body he carried a staff m his 
hand and from every passer-hy lie asked aims. The 
prince shrank back in horror and amazement just 
as a man would if he saw a poisonous snake in his 
path, and asked the charioteer why tlie man was so 
difTerent from others he had seen. He also asked him why 
there was so much misery and sorrow written on his face. 

‘Prince,’ replied Channa. ‘there is nothing strange about 
this man. He is like many other old men. It is indeed a 
pitiable condition to which old age reduces us all. Tliere 
was a time when he was young and strong but now old age 
has robbed him of all his strength and joy in life. 

‘Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of cai*e; 

Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather; 

Youtli like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport. 

Age's breath is sliort; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame; 

Youth is hot and hold, 

Age is weak and cold; ^ 

Youth is wild, and age is tame.’ 

‘One thing is certain and that is that all of us will one 
day be like this man. We must all become weak and 

decrepit as he is.’ . c j i 

All this gave a rude shock to this self-satisfied and 

happy prince. He felt as if IIM had lost much of its interest 

for him. ‘If this is the end of liunian life,’ he said to himse . 

■it is not worth living.' So he ordered the charioteer to 

drive him back to the palace, as he had no desire to see he 

gardens after what had occurred. ^Vhen the saw - 

prince returning earlier than he was expected, he enqu 
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Nvliat had happened, and was told what the prince had seen 
and how tlionghtful and sad he had become. The king 
Ininscir was very Ironhled for ho knew that such things 
miglit induce tlie prince to renounce the world. In the hope 
tliat the prince might forget what lie liad seen, the king 
gave orders for a banquet to be lield which was followed by 
singing and dancing. This had the effect which was desired, 
and for a sliort time tlie indnce forgot the incident. 

After a few days ho again decided to visit the royal 
gardens, so the chariot was ordered to be brought and the 
prince drove in it. He had not gone very far wlien he saw 
a depressing siglit. a man lying in the road groaning and 
writliing witli pain. Th.e prince was greatly moved by the 
distressing groans and cides of tlie man and he asked 
Channa what it all meant. 

‘Ho is smitten with sickness, my prince,’ replied Channa, 
‘and sickness comes at some time or other to all of us. It 
is a terrible thing to fall ill and lose the use of our faculties 
and the enjoyment of things around us. Yet such is life 
and we connot help it. It may come upon us at any 
moment, and strike us down.’ 

All this distressed the prince very much and he became 
very thoughtful. Ho told the charioteer to drive him back 
to the palace, and on the way ho thought how fleeting are 
the pleasures of this world and how pain and suffering are 
the common lot of all. Some days went by and the people 
were surprised that the prince was less cheerful than he had 
been formerly. How could he bo cheerful when his mind 
was full of the misery of life and death, the cause of suffer¬ 
ing and pain and the unhappy lot of all mortals ? In 
course of time, however, the fit of depression wore off and 
the prince decided to visit the pleasure gaitlen again ; so he 
ordered tlio charioteer to drive him tliere. They had gone 
only a very short distance when they saw pn bipr dpe^d 
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body whicli was being taken to the cremation grounds. 
It was a heart-rending sight, for the cries of distress and 
llie wails of lamentation wliicli wont Tip from tlie men, 
women and children that followed the (lead body were 
enough to convince anyone of the shortness of this life and 
tlie grim power of death. The women especially were a 
most pathetic sight, for in tlieir agony they tore their liair 
and beat their breasts. The men felt tlieir grief no less 
keenly but they bore it more bravely. 

‘What is all this ?’ cried the prince. ‘Such a sight I have 
never seen before. It lias made me so sad.’ 

‘That is a dead body,’ said the charioteer, ‘which they 
are taking to the cremation grounds. There it will he burnt 
and nothing will be left of it but ashes. Such is the lot of 
mortals. Tliey are born, tliey live for a span of a few years 
and then they die. After their death they are burnt or 
buried and then forgotten.’ 

All this made the prince reflect on the vanity of Iminan 
life, and once again he became very depressed. When he 
had again somewhat recovered from liis depression, he set 
©ff once more in his chariot for the gardens and he had not 
gone very far when he noticed a man the like of whom he 
had never seen before. He wore a long flowing robe of 
orange colour but he was bare-footed and bare-headed. His 
hair and beard were shaved and a small bag which con¬ 
tained some scraps of food which he had begged was slung 
over his shoulders. Though he looked poor and destitute 
and devoid of any of the comfort and luxury which worldly 
people enjoy, yet he seemed to be contented and happy. 
His face wore a peaceful expression and his eyes seemed to 
glow with the light of knowledge and truth. 

‘Who is he T asked the prince of the charioteer. 

‘He is a Sanyasi,' replied the charioteer, who has re- 

Bounced the world, He does not live for himself hut for God 
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anJ mankind. He does not seek comfort or pleasure but 

truth. He is a seeker after truth.’ These words impressed 

the prince very mucli and lie resolved to he a seeker after 

trutli. Henceforth tlie joys of this world lost all their 

attraction for him. The beauties of nature began to pall on 

him and lie seemed to lose interest in everything. He took 

no pleasure in his magnificent robes, his bejewelled turbans 

or his perfumes and ointments. He saw through the 

mockery of this life, and tlie glittering attractions of tliis 

worl<l aiipoaled to him no longer. 

At tliis very time tlie nows was brought that a son was 

horn to him. Under ordinary circumstances his heart would 

have filled witli joy to hear such news but now it gave him 

no pleasure. On tlie otiier hand, he exclaimed, ‘It is 

Ilahula,’ which means impediment. What ho meant to say 

was that tlie birth of his son was in no way an unmixed 

blessing, but rather it was an impediment, for because of it 

he would And it very hard to break aw’ay from his home 

and his wife. When the king was told what the prince had 

said, ho gave his grandson the name, Eahula. ^ 

That evening w'hon the prince went back to his palace 

ho folt very ill at case. His lioart was torn betw’een two 

things, love of his homo and love of God, and he did not 

know what to do. But the citizens w'ero in a different frame 

# 

of mind and wanted to celebrate the occasion with joy and 
merrymaking. Wlien the prince drove through the streets 
of the town they all stood on the house-tops to greet him. 
It is said tliat during the progress of the prince through the 
city a little girl sang a song in which she congi*atulated 
him on his good luck in having a successor to the throne. 
She said tliat he was indeed blessed for he hod such a beau¬ 
tiful son. The prince was so charmed wdth this song that ho 
gave the girl a pearl necklace, although his thoughts really 
WQi'O far away. He s^om^^ tp gay to himsplf^ ‘B^psspd ig 
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not lie who has money with whicli to live in coinfoifc and 
childi’en to continue his line, hut he who ovcL-conies the 
miseries of this life and seeks peace in the contemplation of 
truth.’ 

That night the king gave a banquet to which all the 
high officials of the State and the leading citizens were invi¬ 
ted. The guests assembled and partook of tlie banquet to 
the a/ccompaninient of deliglitful music played by beautiful 
women. But the prince had lost all desire for this kind of 
amusement, and lie soon became weary of it, and went to 
sleep witli his limbs tired, his lieart sick and his mind 
disturbed. 

He did not sleep yery long, for the sights tliat ho had 
seen came continually to his mind and he could not help 
thinking about them. At midnight he got up and called 
Ohanna. He ordered him to saddle a horse for he wanted 
to leave his home, and Channa said that he would obey his 
orders without any delay. But just tlicn, a wave of fatherly 
alTcction came over Siddhartha and he felt a strong desire 
to have a look at his cliild. He went therefore to the 
nursery, and the sight wliich met his eyes, almost broke 
his resolve for a while. There his wife lay asleep, on a 
bed of flowers with her hand resting on the baby’s licad ; 
and the tender infant was also sleeping in all his innocent 
beauty. ‘How can I leave them T he asked himself. 
‘Has not my wife been dear and faithful to me ? Is not 
this child my own and is it not my duty to love him and 
bring him up properly ?’ But he soon drove these thoughts 
from his mind and after taking one last look at his wife 
and son, he went out to the palace gate. There he found 
his favourite horse and mounting it he rode away. 

At that time the full moon was shining in the sky and 
everything was quite peaceful. The prince passed through 
the streets of the city and their silence at that hour presen- 
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ted a strange contrast to the noise and bustle of the day¬ 
time. When lie reached the outer gate of the city ho was 
pleased to find it open and the guards fast asleep. Then, 
followed only by his faitliful charioteer, he rode on till ho 
came to the banks of tlio river Anoina. On the way the 
Tempter tried to lure him back to his home. Ho said, 
‘Go back, prince, and witliin seven days I will give you 
all tlio kingdoms of the earth.’ But the prince was'proof 
against all such temptations, for his heart was sot on the 

quest of truth. 

On the banks of tlie river the sands were cold and 
glistened beneath the first rays of the sun. The prince 
dismounted and took off all his royal robes and ornaments, 
and with his sword he cut off his long, beautiful hair. At 
that moment a beggar in rags passed by, so he borrowed 
his clothes, saying, ‘These arc the clothes which are fit for 
mo.’ Ho told Channa to go back and toll his people of 
tlio great adventure which ho had undertaken in the quest 
for trutli, but Channa wept and said that lie would not 
forsake lus master. Tlio prince was unwilling to agree to 
this, and so Channa had to go homo, fooling very sore at 
heart. 

Tims did the prince achieve the great renunciation. 
Tlioro ho stood on the bank of tho river as a meanly- 
dressed beggar, having turned his back upon his home, his 
kingdom, his wealth, his wife and his child. 

Tho prince did not wish to live within the boundaries 
of his own kingdom, so ho turned his footsteps towards 
Rajagriha, tho capital of tho Magadha kingdom. There 
with a bogging bowl in his hand he wont from one house to 
another, collecting scraps of coarso food to satisfy his 
hunger. While doing so ho was seen by Bimbisai'ft, king 
of Magadha, who was struck with his handsome and noble 
aimeavanco and his princely bearing. So interested was 
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he that he went up to Siddhartha and wanted to know 
everything about liira. He even offered to provide liiin 
with all the comforts and luxuries of life if these could 
make life worth while. But Siddhartha said, ‘You don’t 
understand me, O noble King. I do not beg because of 
necessity but because I have renounced the world. I am 
of royal descent and my father rules a Sakya kingdom, but 
I have seen the uselessness of all earthly glory and know 
that wealth cannot buy happiness; I have, therefore, 
resolved to follow the path of virtue and truth.’ 

‘What a noble resolve 5 'ou have made,’ said the king. 
‘So please come and teach me what you have learnt through 
your religious exercises.’ Siddhartlia said that he would 
do so as soon as he felt competent. 

At Bajagriha Gautama, as ho now came to be known, 
lived in a solitary cave far from the city because he knew 
that life in the city would not be suitable for contemplation. 
At this time he came under the influence of a saint, but his 
teachings brought him no peace of mind. He felt that 
ceremonies and sacrifices were not of mucli use in search for 
truth, and that, however much he practised them, lie was 
bound to remain ignorant. 

Gautama then left Eajagrilia and went to tlie forest 
of Uruvela, where wild beasts roamed at large and there 
was danger to life on ev'ery hand. He was nob afraid, so 
he made his abode there and began to practise fasts and 
penance to such an extent that his health failed altogether. 
He was reduced to a mere skeleton and had frequent faint¬ 
ing fits, bub still he pursued his object with grim determina¬ 
tion. One day, however, he realised that it was as useless 
to seek truth by this means as it was to search for water 
in the desert. He began, therefore, to take food again and 

I’egained his former ^rength. 

But his search was not yet finished. He moved fiom 
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one part, of the forest to another, and finally came to a 
peepul tree wliosc branches spread far and wide. The tree 
had stood tlierc for many years and its shade was so 
pleasant and refreshing that Gautama sat under it deter¬ 
mined to find out the truth for which he had left his homo. 
Said he to himself. 'I will not leave this place till I attain 
that, peace of mind to know which I have been trying all 
these years.’ Ho sat, tliereforc. on the ground at the foot 
of t he old tree, witli his mind absorbed in the one great 
purpose of his life. Ho was quite unconscious of what was 
going on around him and tlie beauty of the rising sun, the 
gorgeous colours of the sunset, the rivor flowing near him, 
tlie noises of the wild boasts and the sweet song of the 
birds, none of these things had the least influence on him. 

He was indifferent alike to the pangs of hunger and the 
pain of unsatisfied thirst. With his eyes closed and his 
ears deaf to all sounds without, he sat calm and 

undisturhed. ^ 

His mind was disturbed by all kinds of doxibts and foal's. 

Sometimes his resolution seemed to give way and he thought 
that the whole struggle was useless. At that time the 
Evil One scorned to whisper strange and disquieting thoughts 
to him. Sometimes ho thought of his royal descent and 
the privileges and pleasures of kingship which lie had left 
behind. Sometimes he remembered his devoted wife and 
Ins only son. A great longing came over him to see them 
again. Ho oven thought of his father weighed down by 
age and pining for the return of his son, to whom he \vould 
hand over tlio responsibilities of his kingdom. He felt he 
would like to see him and asked himself if it were not his 
duty to relieve him of the burdens of State. He thought 
of his subjects who, if they saw him return, would receive 
him with shouts of joy. Should he not go back to them 
and by his wise and benign rule make them contented and* 
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happy. He even despised himself for wearing the soiled 
and threadbare clothes of a beggar and for putting off the 
silken robes of a prince. He felt as if tlie clothes he was 
wearing chafed his tender flesh and set his nerves on edge. 
Then he recalled to mind the duties of a warrior. A 
warrior, he remembered, should fight and win an empire 
for himself and not waste time in idle contemplation. 

But these thoughts did not last long, for, by an effort 
of will he was able to drive them away and become calm 
and self-possessed again. The old legends, however, show 
that this internal struggle was nothing compared to the 
troubles he had to suffer at the hands of the Evil Spirits 
who, at the instigation of the Evil One did evex*ything they 
could to try to turn him from Iiis great purpose. It is said 
that the forest was set on fire in order to make the prince 
flee for his life ; wild beasts were let loose to tear him to 
pieces and mighty thunderbolts were hurled at him ; but 
nothing could make him change his mind. This ordeal lasted 
seventeen days and Gautama was called Jiunah, the victo¬ 
rious one, because he had put to flight the powers of the 
Evil One. 

On the eighteenth day a very interesting incident 
happened. At a short distance from the tree under wliich 
Gautama sat a village was situated. Sujata, the daughter 
of the lieadraan of that village, was a comely girl with 
very pleasing manners. She had prayed to the gods to 
grant her a handsome husband and bless her with a son, 
and as both her wishes had been granted she had prepared 
rice-milk to be given as an offering to them. In the morn¬ 
ing she left her village with the rice-milk to propitiate the 
gods, and walking along the riverside she came to the 
peepul tree under which Gautama sat. When she saw him 
he was so calm and dignified, and his face wore such a 
divine expression, that she was filled with surprise. She 
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thought that he must he a god who had taken on human 
form, so siie fell prostrate at liis feet and oftered him the 
rice-milk which she had brought with her. Thereupon 
Gautama opened liis eyes, accepted the offering and broke 
liis eighteen days' fast by partaking of the rice-milk. This 
gladdened the heart of the village maiden so much that 
she went home rejoicing at lier good fortune. 

W hen mIk^ had gone Gautama again went into a trance 
and continued Ids meditations. The next morning he felt 
that ))eaco which passeth all understanding, and it seemed 
as thougii ho had been walking through a dark tunnel for 
a long lime and couKl now see tlie light at the end of it. He 
was no longer Gautama but the enlightened Buddha who 
had realised truth and from whoso eyes the scales of igno¬ 
rance had fallen. 


The world was now an open book to him, and tho 
mysteries of life were «iuito clear. Life held no secrets, 
and death was no longer a terror. Ho had, in fact, attained 
to the supreme ^Yisdom of the gods. To him it appeared 
that tho w'oild was governed by fixed laws of truth and 
justice. The tlivine Power regulates everything and order 
l)revails everywhere. If the ignorant man sees disordei*s 
anywhere it is his own fault. Nothing happens by chunco 
ui* accident, but everything can be traced to some oiiuso 
and loads to certain results. This holds trvie not only in 
tlio physical world, but also in the moral and spiritual 
world. As the world of nature is governed by universal 
aud fixed laws so the world of mind and soul is regulated 
by unchanging laws. Wo cannot think a thought or do 
any action witliout reaping its results. A good thought 
produces a good result, hut an ovil thought leads to evil 
eonse<iuences. Wlnit is true of thoughts is also true of 
actions. If we do good, good comes to us, but if we do 


evil wo are severely puniehod. 

• •• • I 


Thus nothing can bo cloue 
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without its inevitable results. It is our actions in one birth 
which lead to our birth again and again in tins world. 
What is character is not determined by any one birtii only 
but is the result of many previous births. If we go on 
committing sins we sliall be born again and again, for 
evei-y person must suffer for his sins. 

Buddha saw suffering and sorrow everywliere in the 
world, What is the cause of so much suffering ?’ he asked 
himself. He realized that it came from evil and ignorance. 
Men do not know what is worth while in tliis life and 
through ignorance they try to get material gain, earthly 
fame, riches and glory. But these things arc unreal and 
have no lasting value. 

Change is the law of this universe and nothing is 
lasting. The earth and the ocean are both changing 
constantly. The ocean gains upon the land, and new 
lands are sometimes found where it was once ocean. 
This kind of clmnge is always taking place in the world of 
both animate and inanimate things. This change, Buddha 
said, is the result of action. As there is nothing in this 
world that does not act, so there is change. These changes 
must continue until man attains everlasting peace or 
Nirvana. 

Nirvana, said Buddha, is the most coveted state of 
mind. It means perfection, bliss and everlasting peace. 
He who has attained Nirvana is not affected by the reverses 
of fortune or the sorrows of this life. The acquisition of 
worldly goods does not give him pleasure and suffering 
does not depress him. He is always peaceful and never 
seeks the pleasures of the world. He is free from pains 
which ordinary people suff'er from. The desire for revenge 
or thoughts of hatred do not disturb the peace of his soul. 
Nirvana is thus the shore which bounds the ocean of this 
Ufo and which we should always be trying to reach* 
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Nirvana, Buddha said, can be attained only through 
proper conduct. Character is the thing that matters most. 
As soon as people practise what is right conduct the king¬ 
dom of righteousness will bo established in this world. 
This can only bo done if people put into practice the Four 
Tmths and follow the Eightfold Path. He then explained 
what these Truths are and what this Path is. 

The first truth brings homo the realisation that there 
is endless sorrow and suffering in this world, and that both 
will exist as long as this world lasts. The second truth 
he enunciated was that sorrow and suffering are born of 
tlie desire for possession of material things such as fame, 
riches and power which arc as fleeting as the bubbles that 
rise on tlie surface of water. The third truth showed how 
mankind could free itself from sorrow and suffering by 
bringing into subjection the evil passions that spoil the 
purity of the soul. Tiio last and the most important truth 
showed how all that is low, base, petty and mean in human 
nature can bo eradicated by following the Eightfold path. 

Tlio Eightfold Path stipulates that all Buddhists must 
liavo a firm belief in the great Laws. They must have 
higii ideals and be distinguished by their gentle speech. 
They must bo known by their upright conduct and follow 
some profession in the life which is honest. They must 
walk in the paths of goodness steadfastly even if, by so 
doing, they have to endure suffering and persecution. They 
must make good use of their intellect and spend some part 
of their time every day in meditating on what is good 
and pure. 

Buddha did not advise people to lead good lives by 
promising them bliss in a so-called heaven or frightening 
tliem by describing the terrors of a so-called liell. He stated 
frankly and directly that virtue is its own reward and that 
the salvation of life lies in proper conduct. 
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The knowledge of truth which he had gained Buddha 
did not want to keep to himself alone but rather to make 
it known to mankind for their good. Pie was, however, 
very reluctant to leave the peepul tree, known as the sacred 
Bo-tree or the Tree of Wisdom, where lie had found abidiiii? 
peace from the turmoil and fear of life, so he remained 
there for some time. The desire to deliver mankind from 
sin and suffering grew upon him after some time and he 
made up his mind to preach his gospel. He doubted, 
however, whether people who believed that charms could 
drive away evil and sacrifices offered to the gods could 
atone for sins, would listen to him. He gave the matter 
much thought, and finally came to the conclusion that some 
would not listen to his message, but that others would 
welcome it. 

Having come to this decision he set out for Benares 
to teach people his doctrine of goodness. There, in a 
beautiful forest known as the Deer Park, about three miles 
from the city, he took up his abode and met again the five 
disciples who had deserted him. When they saw him 
coming they scoffed at him and said very unkind things 
about him. *Here is the man,’ said they, who gave up 
fasting and penance because it was too irksome. He is no 
better than ordinary men who eat, drink and lead a com¬ 
fortable and happy life. We will have nothing to do with 
him, and will let him go his own way.’ Buddha knew their 
thoughts but did not lose patience, and in the evening he 
explained to them the message which he had to give to the 
world. The disciples became so interested in what he said 
that they acknowledged him as their Master, and took a 
solemn vow to follow in his footsteps. Buddha warned 
them against the dangers and difficulties of the path, but 
they reassured him of their determination to lead good lives. 

The fa,me of Buddha as a teacher quickly spread and 
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people came from far and near to listen to him. He also 
preached tlie Law to all who came to hoar liim. no mattov 
wliat llioir social jjositifin. their aj^e, or Ilieir sox iiiij'ht ho. 
fn a short lime he ^'atheieil round liim sixty devoted 
disciples who were ready to carry out (he orders of llicir 
blaster. One day he addressed thorn in these words :— 
‘Beloved Bhikshus—Bhikshu was the word which Buddha 
used for his disciples—now that we have learnt what is 
good and true, wo must not keep it to ourselves. Each 
one of us must go his own way into the world and spread 
the knowledge of tioith amongst all mankind.' So the 
disciples left their Master and each went a different way, 
])vinging to all people whom tho^' met llie message of peace. 

Buddha himself went to Rajagriha, the capital of the 
kingdom of Magadha, to fulfil the promise made to the 
King Bimhisara, that he would teach him what he had 
loarnt in Ins iiursuit of truth. There, with some of his 
disoipies, Im took up his abode in a palm grove. When 
tlio king heard of his coming ho hastened to the grove to 
do liim lionour and toucli his feet in reverence. Then 
Buddha explained the doctrines of his religion whicli 
impressed the king so much tliat ho became his follower 
and repeated the famous Buddhist formula : ‘I take refuge 
in the Buddha ; I take refuge in the Doctrine ; I take 
refuge in the Order.’ Then the king invited Buddha to a 
meal and also offered, as a humble gift, the bamboo grove 
in which he had taken up his abode. The grove was quite 
close to the city, so Buddha gladly accepted the gift, and 
made it his headquarters. 

In the meantime the news reached King Suddhodana 
that his son had discovered the knowledge of truth and 
that he was preaching the gospel of peace to all the world. 
He had a great longing to see his son again, so he sent a 
tmsted servant, ^vith a thowsand men, to bring Buddha 
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back to the home of his childhood. He waited a long time 
but his messeugei* did not return, so he sent another, a 
councillor, hut oven lie brought no news. I'inallv be sent 
one of Buddha’s dearest boyhood friends wlio, on roacliing 
there, was very surprised to find that the previous messen¬ 
gers had all become monks and were leading lives of devo¬ 
tion. He himself was so impressed with tlie divine light 
shining in the face of Buddha that he declared himself a 
believer. He did not, however, forget the orders of his 
king ; and when the rainy season was over, he persuaded 

Buddha to pay a visit to his native city. 

Buddha agreed to do so, and went with his disciples to 
Kapilavasthu, where he received a splendid welcome from 
the citizens. Some of his kinsmen took exception to tlie 
sight of this monk with a shaven head, a begging-bowl 
and coarse yellow clothes, as they felt he had brought 
disgrace upon the proud name of their family, so they 
hesitated to receive him. But when they sa\\ the king 
bowing down before Buddha, they were all obliged to show 

their respect for him. 

In the morning Buddha walked through the streets 
of the capital to beg food for himself. When the king 
heard of this he felt very much humiliated, so he went to 
see him and said, ‘Why should you, the descendant of a 
proud line of mighty kings beg for food ? Nothing is 
more disgraceful for a Kshatriya than to beg. But said 
Buddha, ‘What have I to do with these earthly kings and 
their earthly rules of life, when it has never been thought 
an act of shame for men like myself to beg for our food. 
In fact, we live on the charity of others. The king was 
not satisfied with his explanation and suffering under a 
sense of indignation and shame, he took Buddha to the 
palace and gave all the monks a good meal. The palace 
was a familiar place to Buddha, for it had been bis home 
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when he, as the heir-apparent and dressed in costly robes, 
Imd trodden its courtyard. How different was ho now, 
a more monk wlm had j^ivon up all oartlily possessions and 
in whose face sltone the light of peace. In the palace he 
met all liis kinsmen, hub Yosodhara was nowhere to be 
seen. She, his poor forsaken wife, was annoyed with her 
lord for leaving her as he did, so slio did not leave her 
apartments. Buddha, whose heart was ever filled with 
kindness, went to find lier and as soon as she saw hini 
slie fell at his feet, overcome wdth emotion. He spoke 
many soothing words to her but she knew that her husband 
would never come back again, for his life was quite different 
from that of ordinary mortals. 

The greatness and nobility of the soul of Buddha 
shone in his face and found expression in every woi'd he 
uttered and in every movement he made. He spread 
aiound him such a sense of holiness and peace that all 
who came within the range of his personality wore unable 
to resist his influence. It cannot be wondered at that his 
halfbrothor Ananda and his cousin Devadatta became 
converts to the new religion, but while the one became 
the trusted and devoted disciple of Buddha, the other was 
insincere and continued to give trouble to the Master. 
Women begged to be admitted into the bi'otherhood of 
monks, but it was not until later that Buddha organised 
the Order of Nuns ; and it is not surprising to know that 
Yasodhara was one of the first to join it and became a 
very earnest missionai7 of the new doctrine. 

It is said that Yasodhara sent her son to Buddha to 
claim his inheritance. ‘My father,’ said the innocent 
boy, give me ray inheritance, the treasure which I am 
to receive as my patrimony.’ Thereupon Buddha asked 
one of his disciples to initiate the boy into the oixler, for 
he said, What is the good of earthly treasures which are 
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perishable and make tlie possessor unliapj)y ? I make 
this boy lieir to the kin^.lom of Highte:)usness and give 
him the secret of true happiness.’ WJieii the King 
Saddho:lana heard of it he felt very grieved, for Jie said to 
himself, Who will now rule over this kingdom wlien I 
am dead and gone ?’ He represented tliis to Buddha who 
agreed that boys should not be admitted into the order 
without the consent of their parents. 

Buddha stayel at Kapilavasthu for two months and 
then went back with his disciples to Rajagrilia. There lie 
spent his days in the bamboo-grove which King Bimbisara 
had given to the order, but this was not the only garden 
monastery which belonged to the monks. There w^ere 
many more, and one of the most famous was the Jetavana 
in the kingdom of Kosala. It is very interesting to know 
how this came to be dedicated to Buddha. 

It is said that there was once a rich merchant who 
happened to pass tlirough Rajagrilia with five hundred 
bullocks laden with valuable goods to sell. At Rajagrilia 
he heard Buddha preach and was so impressed that he 
became a Buddhist. As a token of gratitude to his Master 
he wished to give him the most pleasant garden he could 
find. The beautiful garden of Prince Jeta was an ideal 
one for the purpose, but the prince did not wish to sell it. 
After much discussion, the prince agreed to sell as much 
of the garden as could be covered with coins. On tlie site 
which he bouglit the merchant built a large hall, and around 
this he put up several houses, and when it wras ready he 
asked Buddha to come and live in it. Buddlia accepted 
the invitation and the gift and when he came to the city 
he received such a welcome that even an enppm’or might 
have envied him. First of all he w'as met by the merchant’s 
son, accompanied by five hundred young men carrying 
bmtiful flags and banners, Then he was received by 
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tlie two dauglitors of the merchant followed by five 
Ininclrotl maidens witli pitchers of water on tlieir lieads. 
The nuM'chanI's wife was the nexl. lo receive him and sl)e 
had with lier five Imndrod women carryini' dishes of 
food for l!ie j'uests. lavst of all, attended by five hundred 
of liis friends, came the merchant himself, and he handed 
ovei* the j^arden to Buddha. 

After months spent ii\ goinfj about and preachinj^ to the 
people, the monks, especially durinf* the miny season, used 
to withdraw to these gardens, wlioro they could rest and 
devote their time to prayer and meditation. Buddha him¬ 
self valued tliese places very much, for every year ho spent 
a few quiet months in one of them and rested from the 
active and busy life of preaching. 

The fame of Buddha as a teacher spi'ead far and wide 
and thousands of people wore eager to hear him. Whoever 
was in distress sought his advice and whoever was in 
sorrow went to him for comfort. Though he himself 
could not be affected by sorrow, yet he had much pity for 
those who were afflicted by it, 

Buddha was about forty yoai-s of ago when the news 
reached him that his father was dangerously ill. He made 
the journey fo Kapilavasthu to see him, but soon after his 
arrival his father died. When the last rites had been 
performed, Buddha returned to the land of Magadhn, to 
bo followed shortly after by the widowed Queen of Kapila¬ 
vasthu who asked him to take her into the order. Buddha 
was opposed to the idea of women’s entering the order and 
said to lier, Please stay at home and seek tliere the know¬ 
ledge of truth. You cannot adopt the hard life of a nun for 
it is full of difflculties and hardships. A similar request 
was made by his own wife, but she also received the same 
answer. Both these women wox'e determined to gain their 
wishes, so as it was impossible to win over Buddhai they 





entreated Ananda to plead on their behalf. He interceded 
with the Master hn* tliem and succeeded in obtaining' 
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Buddlia s consent. Iduis the Iju ldliisl siNtors' order Avas 
founded, an institution which lias afforded refnfi:e to many 
women who liad been dealt with severely and liarsldy liy 
life. It is needless to say tliat this order attracted a large 
number of women. 

The brotherhood of monks as founded liy Buddha lias 
existed for thousands of years and has done much to uplift 
human character and to spread the knowledge of Buddliist 
doctrines. It is so well organised that, though it has been 
established for thousands of years, it is today as well- 
disciplined a body of self-denying men as it was in tlie days 
of Buddha. 

Though it is not necessary for a monk to take a 
perpetual vow to renounce the world, the discijiline to 
which he is subject while he is a monk is very strict and 
to some it may even seem harsh. Every Buddhist asj^ires 
to lead this kind of life at one time or anotlier, even though 
for a short time, for the time so spent brings l\im nearer to 
the goal of Nirvana. A monk must cut himself off 
from his family and the world and must give up all the 
pleasures of life and the luxuries of tliis world. As long as 
ho is a monk he has to lead a homeless life of renunciation. 

The ceremony of ordination, though very simple, is yet 
vei’y impressive. The would-be monk lias his head shaven 
clean as an earnest of his desire to join the order. Dressed 
in layman’s clothes, he walks in front of ten elderly monks 
till he reaches the raised dais, on which the he.ad of the 
order sits. Before him he falls prostrate and repeats thrice 
in a humble and chastened tone his request to become a 
monk. He then takes off his ordinary clothes and puts on 
the yellow robes of a monk. Having done this, he kneels 
before the assembly and repeats thrice the following words, 
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‘I take refuge in Buddha : I take refuge in the Great 
Truth ; I take refuge in the order.’ Next, in order, he 
take.s vows not to kill any living creature on earth, 
not to steal anything, not to tell a lie, not to drink intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, not to eat at forbidden houx's, not to attend 
any entertainments, never to sleep on a soft bed, or to 
possess any money. Lastly he vows to lead a pure and 
austere life, free from all thoughts of avarice, lust and 
greed. 

After this he is taken charge of by an elderly monk to 
whom he is responsible for everything he does or says. It 
is his duty to rise before dawn and, after having a bath, to 
sweep tlio house, to water the Bo-tree and store drinking 
water for tlie day. Meditation forms an important part of 
his daily life, and every morning he has to free himself from 
all distracting tlioughts and fix his mind upon something 
holy and uplifting. He is allowed to have only one meal a 
day which must be taken between sunrise and noon ; and 
even this has to be begged from the householders living in 
tlie neighbouring village, A monk must lead a very simple 
life, and have no possessions other than such things as a 
begging-bowl, a razor, a needle, a water-strainer, three robes 
and a girdle. He must observe aU the ritual fasts and do 
penance and devote his time to preaching, teaching, reading, 
learning by heart and copying saci'ed texts. Twice every 
month the monks meet together and make confession of all 
the sins which they have committed. The Buddhist nuns 
load a life which is very similar to that of the monks, but 
they live in monasteries specially set apart for them. These 
monks and nuns are held in great respect by everyone and 
it is considered to be a most disgraceful thing if one of them, 
because of improper conduct, is deprived of membership of 
the order. 

As a result of the teaching of Buddha and his followers 
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the new religion spread rapidly. The character of Buddha 
and his high ideas impressel peoi^le very much, and his 
preaching attracted people from far and near. It is said 
that on fine nights Buddha would sit under the shade of a 
big tree and explain to the people gathered round him the 
value of right conduct. He did this by means of simple 
parables and stories which taught simple moral lessons. 
Many of these stories are well-known even today, and are 
still helpful to all who seek the knowledge of truth. 

It is not possible to give in this book even a small 
number of these stories, although they are all very beauti¬ 
ful and breathe the spirit of poetry and compassion, but, 
as an example, the following is probably one of the best : 

Long, long ago, there reigned a king in Benares. One 
night he was wakened from his sleep by some very strange 
noises, which at first he thought were the piteous cries 
of cranes from tlie royal gardens. Then a cow, from 
the gateway of the elephant-house, made a frightful noise, 
followed by the melancholy notes of a cuckoo. After 
that a deer and a monkey which lived in the palace made 
such a noise that it was evident they were going through 
some terrible agony. Wlien the king got up next 
morning, he asked his priests wliat all these cries and 
noises meant, and they were all agreed that it meant 
that some calamity would befall the king. They suggested 
that a sacrifice should be offered to the gods and that 
birds and beasts should be killed for the purpose. It 
chanced, however, that at that time there was in Benares 
a Buddhist monk. When he was told of it he laughed 
at the stupidity of the priests, saying that they had 
missed the real meaning of these noises, but he, himself, 
refused to give any explanation. The king sent for him and 
asked him to explain everything to him. O king, said 
the monk, ‘do not be alarmed by these noises, for they 
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Imve nothing to do with you. The crane disturbed your 
sleep at niglit Ijecause it was thirsty, and all th'e tanks 
being empty it could not find water anywhere. The crow 
was sad and disconsolate because some of her little ones 
liad been destroyed by tlie elephant-keeper while riding 
on the elephant tlirough the gateway over which she 
iiad laiilt her nest.’ As soon as the king hoard this he 
gave onlers tiiat the elephant-keeper should be dismissed. 
‘The cuckoo’, continued tlio monk, ‘pined for the freedom 
of tlic forest. It would be one of the happiest of birds 
if it were set free.’ Wlien tlie king heard this he set 
tlio cuckoo free. ‘The stag’, said the monk, ‘was once 
the leader of the herd and it made him sad to compare 
the days of his glory with his present bondage.’ In 
this way iho monk explained everything to the king, 
and as a result he forbade tlie sacrifice of any animal 
in his kingdom. 

I’lie disciiiles of Buddlia did much to spread the faith 
hut it was tho nobility and gentleness of Buddha himself 
tliat was tlie chief attniction ; and the most surprising 
tiling is tliat he succeeded in convincing people although 
lie did not hold out any promise of a happy future life 
lo them or make any attempt to frighten them by telling 
tliem friglilful tales of suffering in any future life. What 
lie did say has been very beautifully told in the following 
story. 

It was tlie liarvost season wlien Buddha went out 
one morning to beg for food. He luul not gone very far 
when ho saw food being given to the labourers and he 
stood by in the hope of getting some alms. Tho farmer 
did not feel disposed to help a man, who, he thought, 
was too lazy to work, and said to him nidely, 'You do not 
know liow I earn my broad. I plough my fields, sow the 
seed and gather the grain. It is only by working hard that 
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I gef; my livelihood. But how do you obtain jours, since 
you neither plough nor sow T 

I also do my share of ploughing and sowing,’ said 
Buddlia. 

I am surprised to hear you say that,' said the farmer. 
If tliis is so, show me your plough and your oxen.’ 

To this Buddha replied, ‘The seed I sow is faitli, tlie rain 
that waters the seed is repentance, wisdom is my plough 
and diligence is the ox tliat draws tlie plouglu Truth is 
my sickle and with it I cut away the weeds of sin, while 
my liarvest is the fruit of immortaIit\ 

A life of continual wandering and preacliing affected the 
health of Buddlia and Ins disciples felt very concerned 
about it. They discussed wliat should be done and 
decided that one of them should always be witli Buddha as 
his constant companion. Their choice fell upon Ananda, a 
very wise decision, for no one was more ilcvoted to the 
Master than he. As Buddlia's personal attendant, Ananda 
went everywiiere witli liis Master and was untiring in Ins 
efforts to attend to his every need. If tiie Master felt 
thirsty Ananda brought him water. If lie was tired lie 
found him a place in which to rest, and food to eat. It is 
not surprising tiiat Buddlia hecaino very attached to this 
disciide wiio, though he was not clever and iiitelligenl, jet 
had a very lovable nature. 

It was nob only Ananda who had a great admiration for 

his Master. All living creatures, whether man or animal, 

shared his love, and his heart was filled with such kindness 

and compassion that once he said, ‘Any man in wliom 

there is no compassion for living beings, let him be known 

as an outcast’. He exhorted his followers to be kind to all, 

not only to those tliat are strong but also to those that 
are weak. 

He biwself was a living example of these truths. 0«e 
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day whWe walking through the forest he saw a deer struggl¬ 
ing in the meslies of a snare. His heart was always filled 
with pity at the sight of suffering of any kind ; so he set 
the animal free. When the fowler who was close at hand 
saw that he had been baulked of his prey he laished at 
him with a drawn sword in his hand, but his courage 
failed liim as soon as he came near to the Master. 

Ho fell at his feet and begged forgiveness for his 
rash act. Buddha readily forgave him and he became 
afterwards one of the brotherhood of monks. This is only 
one of a largo number of instances in which wo are told 
how persons who came to strike or to revile Buddha 
remained to worship him, which is all the more remarkable 
when we remember tliat Buddha was one of the gentlest 
of creatures. Hero are some of the precepts which he taught 
his followers. ‘Overcome anger by not being angered ; 
overcome evil by good ; overcome avarice by liberality ; 
overcome falsehood by tiiith. On one occasion he saidi 
‘Theie is nothing better than to master one’s anger. The 
fool that is angered and who tries to triumph by using 
abusive language is always vanquished by him whoso 
words are patient.’ He himself practised these precepts and 
by so doing ho was able to tame even the wildest of men. 

Tlie only person whom he did not seem able to influence 
was his cousin Devadatta. His mind was so full of evil 
that, even though ho had become a monk, he continued 
to intrigue for pow'er and plot for the overthrow of Buddha. 
In all this wickedness he found a ready ally in Ajatasatru, 
son of King Bimbisara. The fii*st thing he did was to 
cause trouble between Ajatasatru and his father. The 
quarrel became very acute and finally he persuaded the 
jirince to claim from his father a part of the kingdom. 
The king agreed, but this increased the prince’s lust for 
power to such an extent that he demanded the whole of 
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the kingdom. When the king remonstrated with him 

on his ignoble ambition, Ajatasatru put him into prison, 
where he was starved to death. 

With the help of King Ajatasatru, Devadatta realised 
that he could foster his hatred of Buddha. This Jmtred did 
not take the form of merely passive resentment, but it soon 
became an obsession with him to do some injury to Buddha. 
He hired i-uffians and told them to stone the Blessed One to 
death, but the hearts of the murderers softened at the very 
sight of the Enlightened One and they refused to carry out 
his evil designs. Then Devadatta himself resolved to put 
an end to the life of Buddha. One day when passing 
through the streets of Eajagriha he threw a stone at him, 
and wounded him very severely, but thanks to the care of 
the court physician, he recovered. The recovery of Buddha 
made Devadatta more determined tlian ever, and he made 
other plans to put an end to the life of the Master. He 
even went so far as to bribe the keeper of a wild and 
ferocious elephant that had already killed many persons to 
attack Buddha, but the influence of his personality was 
so great that even the elephant refused to do him any harm. 

When Ajatasatru realised his mistake and repented his 
crime, he conceived such a dislike for Devadatta that he 
said he would have nothing further to do with him. 
Although he had freed himself from the bad and misleading 
influence of Devadatta, he could not forget his many wicked 
deeds, and he was greatly troubled in mind. He tried in 
many ways to comfort himself, but he was always sad and 

disconsolate. 

On one beautiful night in October the agony of the king 
reached a climax. Though tSe full moon shone in the sky 
and bathed the world in its silvery light, the king’& heart 
remained untouched by it. The gardens of the palace which 
eontaind very fine trees and flowers, and whose beauty was 
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enliancecl by tlie niys of the moon falling upon them, could 
nob distract his mini from the thoughts that oppressed him. 
Kven tlic ministers, ^vho were renowned for tlieir wisdom, 
could not suggest any way to divert his attention, and the 
court physician, who was renowned for liis skill in healing 
tlic sick, failed to restore liis peace of mind. 

At length it was suggested that the king should pay a 
visit to the grove where Buddha had taken up his abode, 
and so Ajatasatru went there with all his ministers. He 
saw Biuldlia seated in the grove under a tree with all Ins 
disciples around him. Tlio silence which reigned there w'as 
so perfect that the king’s lieart was touched, and he fell at 
the feet of Buddha, craving permission to ask him a few 
questions, the answers to which, he hoped, would dispel all 
his doubts and fears. Buddlia replied in a most kindly \Yay 
that lie would be glad to try and set liis mind at rest. 
Thus reissiircd the king summoned up coumgo and said, 
‘What is tlie gootl, O master, of renouncing the world ? I 
olteii wonder if these monks got any reward for their 
penance in this world.’ lieforo Buddha asw’orod, lie himself 
asked the king a question. 

‘yiqiposc that one of your servants renounces the world 
and all its joys. He discards the clothes which people 
usually wear and puts on the yellow' robe. He shaves his 
liea<l aiil goes about wdth a hcgging-bowl in his hands. 
\\ liat would you do if such a monk come into your presence?’ 

‘1 should rise from my seat,’ answ'ered the king, ‘and do 
1dm all the honour I could.* 

‘Then,’ said tiio Master, is not the monk fully rewarded 
for all his acts of ssU-donial, if oven a ixiwovful king like 
you tldnks it his duty to do Irim honour? But this iward is 
nothing wdien compared wdth othoi-s that ho enjoys. He 
possesses also peace of mind which is one of the greatest 
blessings on the earth. His mind is not a slave to the 
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passions wliich disturb other peo])Ie, nor is he bound by 

any ties to the world. He is as free as the birds of the 

air wliich fly where they like. He does not lay up stores 

for to-morrow, for all that he needs is food to support 

life and a few clothes to cover liis body. The world 

is for Inin an inn and he finds a resting-place wherever 

he goes. He does not want to be the guest of a king, 

any quiet spot as a place of shelter serves liim. In 

this way he gains contentment, and as his mind is free 

from envy and hatred he lives at peace with everybody, 

and his heart is filled witli kindness for all living creatures! 

He knows what is worthwhile in this life and is always 

calm and serene. Passions do not enslave Iiim and worry- 

does not eat his heart. Thus a monk enjoys peace 
and liappiness. 

These words filled tlie heart of tlie king with sucli 
peace of mind tlmt he spoke most sincerely to the Master. 
0 Master,’ said he, ‘it seems that my mind wliich 
at first was like a dark dungeon is now like a room 
where many lights are burning. Before I leave you I 
wish to declare my faith in you, your doctrines and your 
brotherhood. Forgive me, O Master, all my sins, espe¬ 
cially tlie sin which I committed in causing the death 
of my father who was so good and kind.’ 

‘Do not he worried, O king,’ replied Buddha, ‘by 

what you have done. You have confessed your sins, and 
henceforth you will he a better man.’ 

The king received the blessing of Buddha, and departed 

and ever after he consulted Buddha whenever he was 
in difficulty. 

Once wlien he wanted to attack a neighbouring tribe 
he sent his minister to enquire from the Master if ho 
was right in declaring war. Buddha replied that so 
long as those people were united and respected their 
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traditions they would not he beaten. Further he said 
that he did not like war and that it was wicked to take 
anyone’s life. 

Buddha was now eighty years of age and he felt 
that his end was drawing near. As long as he had 
been able he had nioved from place to place, preaching 
to the people, but now he fell ill. His illness was accom* 
panied by much pain but he bore everything with the 
greatest fortitude. Ananda, who had become very 
attached to him, was distressed to think that the end 
of the Master was so near. Buddha comforted him and 
said, 'O Ananda, I am now old and my end is near. 
I have reached four score years and my body is weak 
and infirm. I am like an old worn out cart which 
has ])ccn bound up with cords to keep it going, and 
then only with difliculty. You must not grieve for me. 
Let truth bo your guide after I am gone.' 

Despite his illness Buddha did not spare liimself, 
and used every effort to spread the knowledge of truth, 
lie sent for all his disciples and i*eminded them that 
it was tlieir duty to work for the welfare of mankind. 
Ho oven sot out on a preaching tour after the rainy 
season was over, and went from village to village until 
ho came to a place called Pava where ho and his 
disciples wore entertained by Chunda, a metal worker. 
The same day he was taken ill, but he continued his 
journey towards Kusinam, though on the way ho had 
to make many halts because he felt tired and exhausted. 
At last tlioy reached their destination and Buddha rested 
under a grove of Sala tree. There he told Ananda 
liow his work was to bo carried on and he also laid 
down the duties of his disciples. When Ananda heard 
what ho thought must bo the last words of his Master', 
ho could not restrain his teal's, but Buddha comforted 
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him by paying that what is born in tliis world must 

perish sooner or later. He also thanked liim publicly 

P’ for his many acts of loving devotion. Then he asked 

him to tell the people of Kusinara about liis approa¬ 
ching end. 

As soon as the people heard this they were very 
grieved, and many of the men made loud lamentations 
and the women tore their hair. They all went to pay 
their last homage to the great Master, and when 
Buddha saw them he exhorted them to seek Nirvana. 
The same niglit Buddha passed away and his remains 
were cremated with due honour. His ashes were divi¬ 
ded into eight parts and over these were raised eiglit 
monuments in different parts of the country. 

Buddha had fulfilled his mission. He had purged 
fche minds of the people of all kinds of superstitious 
beliefs and had told them that Nirvana could be attain¬ 
ed only through right conduct a'nd without the help 
of ceremonies. He had told people about the oneness 
of all life, human as well as animal, and impressed 
upon them the need of love and sympathy. He had 
asked them to return love for hate, and to remember 
that virtue is its own reward. He had exhorted them 
to have compassion in their hearts and to aim at an 
inward peace of mind. His message, even though the 
path of virtue as he described it seemed to be so difficult 
of attainment, was gladly received and accepted by many 
people. Today his followers are found all over the world, 

^ but mainly in Ceylon. Burma, Tibet. Siam. China and Japan’ 

In these countries, as in several others, Buddhism is 

practised by millions of people to whom Buddha continues 
to be a source of abiding inspiration. 


JESUS CHRIST 

Pat.KSTIXF. is NF. vnLY liiilf the size of Knjiland and lies in 
tlie \erv lieart of tiie Old World surrounded by the 
continents of Asia, Europe and Africa. It is the Holy Land 
of t.Iie Jews and tlio Cliristians, because its valleys and hills, 
its old roads and streets, its pastures and vineyards have 
rich and sacred associations with Christ. 

The co\mt»Y lies high, forming a tableland, and contains 
some high mountains. Aloses described it ns a good land . 
Tt is, indeed, a beautiful and picturesque land ; the slopes of 
its mountains are covered with vineyni'ds and orchaixls, and 
its plains grow wheat and barley. It was once a thickly- 
inhabited country with many villages and towns. It cont¬ 
ained many farm-liouses and it was n familiar sight to see 
herds of sheep and goats gnizing among its valleys and 
mountains. 

There are two lakes in Palestine ; one in the north-west, 
tlio other in the south-west. The southern lake is known 
as the Dead Sea, for no living creature can live in its salt 
waters. Tlio country all round it is bare nnl desolate. 
A veil of mist always hangs over it and the songs of birds 
are never heard. The river Joi'dan flows into it but does 
not mingle with its waters. 

Tlio scone on the northern lake, called the Sea of Galilee, 
is quite different. This lake is shut in on all sides by high 
hills, and green shnibs and beautiful flowers grow in 
abundance. The water of the lake, unlike that of the Dead 
Sea, is sweet and fresh to taste and bii'ds and water-fowl 
may bo seen there in large numbers. In the early morning 
one can hoar the lark singing and in the daytime the low, 
soft cooing of the dove may lie heard, Hundreds of years 


ago the shores of the lake were dotted with villages, wilii 
tlieir fruit gardens and green helds. Tlien it was a familiar 
sight to see on the lake boats with white sails, and the men 
in tliem engaged in fishing. 

At the time when Christ was horn the Holy Land was 
divided into three provinces, Judea, Galileo and Samaria. 
Judea was tlie most jirosperous province, and in it was 
situated Jerusalem, the Holy City, which was famed 
far and wide for its splendid temples where the Jews 
worshipped. It was also the capital of the kingdom and the 
king had his palaces and courts there. The people of this 
province were more civilized and better educated than 
those of the other provinces. Galilee lay to the nortli 
and its inhabitants were mostly iieasants. Although these 
people were more primitive tlian the inliahitants of Judea, 
they were stronger and more independent. They were 
sensitive to tyranny and oppression of every kind and 
ev^r ready to give battle to tyrants. Botli these provinces 
were inhabited by the Jews, but Samaria was peopled 
by persons of a mixed race. They* were originally heathen, 
but for many years marriages had taken place Ijetween 
them and the Jews. It had always been their ambition 
to be united with the Jews, but the latter had never looked 
upon this idea with favour. Thus there had sprung up a 
feeling of hostility between the two nations. 

The Jewish nation, once prosperous, had now fallen 
upon evil times. It was mled over by King Herod, 
but he was not loved by his subjects. He was not 
descended from the royal family of David, nor was be 
an independent monarch. He owed allegiance to the 
Emperor of Rome and paid tribute to him. He levied 
heavy taxes, therefore, upon the people which they found 
difficult to pay, and naturally they were very discontented. 
The only thing that helped them to bear their misery 
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and oppression was the secret hope that a king of the 
house of David would ho Iwrn, wlio would come and 
lulc over them. Tins I)ope sustained every iniiabitant, 
whellier lie lived in a far ofT village amongst tlie hills 
or in the more prosperous towns. They all felt that the 
day of their deliverance was at hand. This liad a cheering 
eltect upon them, and as it so happened their hopes were 
to bo fulfilled. 

In the province of Galilee there is a small village callerl 
Nazareth. It lies in a hollow of the lulls, far away from 
the sea and the much frequented roads. For this reason it 
is a quiet little place whore peace always reigns. It 
is also a place full of natural beauty and its green 
Jiills and bright streams are a joy to all who know it. 
If you w’ent to the top of one of the mountains over¬ 
looking Nazareth, you could see the blue w’atex's of the 
^Mediterranean Sea and the high mountains of Hermon, 
covered with snow. Tlio people of Nazareth were sim¬ 
ple honest folk ; many of them w^eve shepherds and 
goat-lierds whoso sheep ajid goats were their only W’ealth. 
Others w-ere gardeners who grew oranges, olives and 
grapes from which they made oil and raisins and other 
things. It was very interesting to watch these simple 
people ploughing their fields, sowing the seeds, and reaping 
their crops. They seldom loft their village except to 
go to the towns on market days when they sold, or 
exchanged the produce of their land for such articles of 
daily use that they required. 

In this village lived Joseph, an honest hai*dw’orkiug 
carpenter. Though the villagers trusted him and employed 
liim, ho was a very poor man. and the simple tools 
with which ho could make all kinds of wooden things 
were his only possessions, hut he was a happy and 
contented person whoso only joy Nvas his woi'k. 
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was proud of the confidence wliich the villagers had in 
M, and he made it tl,e rule of his life to turn out 
10 ver^ best work he was capable of. Though his 
station ,n life was very humble, yet he claimed descent 
mm the great king David. He was proud of this, but 
ic not diminish his interest in Ins work. 

In tlie same village there lived a beautiful maiden called 
_ary. She was veiy charming, and had a sweet nature. 

01 parents were not rich, but were quite well off. Although 
there Was no necessity for Mary to work, she preferred to 
o so, and worked hard in the home as well as in the fields. 
Slie shared the household work with her mother, and often 
went alone into the fields to look after the cattle and tend 
the crops. In spite of doing all this hard work Mary remained 
tender of heart, beloved by her parents, and adored by her 
eis and sisters. The village people also spoke well of 

her and considered Joseph to be thrice blessed because he 

was going to marry a maiden who was a priceless gem 
amongst women. Joseph was also a very happy man and 
when the marriage took place, there was much feasting, 
merrymaking and rejoicing among all the people. 

Soon after their marriage Joseph and Mary went to 
Bethlehem, seventy miles away from Nazareth. It was a 
tedious and tiring journey and took them four days. Each 
day Joseph did his best to lighten the fatigue of the journey 
for his young wife. He himself walked on foot while she 
rode on a shaggy ass. On the way he told her about the 
strange places they came to and pointed out to her the 
beauty of the wooded hills that could be seen in the distance. 
They were not alone on the journey, for they met many 
other people on the road. 

All these people had undertaken this journey because of 
an order issued by King Herod in obedience to the comm¬ 
ands pf the Roman Emperor whose deputy and vassal he 
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was. It is said that tlie Roman Emperor had ordered a 
census of the inlial)itants of the country to ))0 taken, so that 
lie miglit determine the exact amount of tribute to levy on 
tlie land. Kinj' Herod ordered, therefore, all the people to 
go to their native places for the purpose of this counting. 
Accordingly Joseph had to goto Bethlehem which was his 
native place, and ^lary, liis hride, so comely and gentle, so 
nohle and devoted, went with him. 

All the plans which Joseph liad made for the comfort of 
Ids wife at Ids native place were upset. He had expected 
to stay with friends, hut every house he wont to was already 
filled with guests. .\U his friends were very sorry and at 
last Joseph had to go to the village inn. for Alary was very 
tired and was compelled to rest. Even so, the village inn 
was no fit place for Mary to live in. for it was a low-i'oofed 
comfortless place, so different from Alary's home at Nazareth. 
It was not possible even to got a comfortable room and they 
wore obliged to occupy an open stable. Joseph did his best, 
with mats and straw, to make it as comfortable as be could, 
but it was a clioerless place. Everywhere one saw rough, 
uncouth people, long-necked camels, asses with drooping 
heads, horses with their saddles lying near, goats and dogs. 

That very night Jesus was born. Jesus, the saviour of 
millions of people, the adored of many nations, was born in 
a stable in a p»iblic inn, in the month of December when a 
chill wind was blowing. Great was the joy of the mother 
and she did her best to provide the hahy with all the 
homely comfort that she could command. She wrapped 
him in hal>y clothes and placed him in a manger. Joseph 
also was liappy and was busily engaged in trying to make 
the first day of the life of this hahy on this earth as comfor¬ 
table as possible. To shelter him against the cold he put 
up some more mats, and ho brought a small lamp so that 
the place should be well lighted. 
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Josepli stayed in this clieerless place till Mary got 
quite well. On the 8th day, liowever, the cliild was 
circumcised according to tlie Jewish custom and was 
named Jesus. After about six weeks they went to 
Jerusalem, wjiich was tlie chief city of the land of 
Israel. When they arrived there, they went to the 
temple which, because of its splendour and magnificence, 
was one of the wonders of the world. Its marble 
pillars, its high dome, its spacious courts, its sacred 
altars—all these filled them with awe. Then, according 
to the Jewish law which commands that the first¬ 
born son in every family should he solemnly presen¬ 
ted to the Lord, tliey made ready to perform this 
holy and auspicious ceremony. They had no money 
with which to buy a lamb of a year old to sacrifice 
at the great altar, so they jnade instead an offering 
of two young pigeons. WJien this had been done the 
priest took the child in his arms and solemnly blessed 
him. 

Now it so happened tluit tlie wicked and cniel King 
Herod heard of the birth of Jesus. He was afraid for 
his life and throne because he had been told by the 
astronomere, after they had observed the movements of 
the stars in the heaven, that a child would be born who 
would be the King of Israel and would deliver his people 
from bondage. King Herod thought this would mean the 
end of his rule. He made plans to kill the child and 
sent his messengers in all directions to find it. The child 
could not be found anywhere and King Herod became 
very angry. He then gave orders to his soldiers that 
all children below the age of two should be put to death. 
They did as he commanded them, and many helpless and 
innocent babes were massacred, but the life of Jesus 
was sftved, tis his father and mother had already fled 
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to Egypt. As long as King Herod sat on the throne 
Joseph and Mary and tlieir son remained in Egypt, hut 
after his death they came back and settled down again 
in the peaceful, mountain village of Nazareth. 

There Jesus grew up as a child, hut he did or said 
nothing at this time of his life which could have marked 
liim off from other children. He played, like other 
children, the games that are beloved of children. He 
talked like them ; and like them too, he was keenly alive 
to what he heard, or saw around him. None can 
deny that it was a happy and sunny period of his life, 
for he was as yet unconscious of tlio buixlen of life and 
of the sins of the world. These things had then no 
meaning for him and lie lived happily, surrounded 
by the simple and deep affection of his home and the active 
companionship of his playmates. None of them had any 
idea of his future ministry and his noble mission. They 
thought of him as one of themselves, perhaps one who was 
a trifle braver and nobler than they. 

Though much is not known about the days of his 
childhood yet it is certain that the land in which he 
grow up left a deep and vivid impression on his mind, 
for he made many references to it in his later life, 
Nazareth, the little town, set in the mountains, held a 
groat attraction for him, whose heart always responded 
to the beauties of nature. Prom his early boyhood he 
developed a great love of all things in natui'e. He 
was delighted to live in a valley with the hills tower- 

4 

ing all around him. He liked to see the fields and 
gardens, the vineyards and the green valley ; and his 
heart was filled with joy when he saw the lilies and 
larkspurs and other wild flowers blossoming in spring¬ 
time. W'hon a boy, he made friends with the birds 
of the air. He had the same feelings of sympathy and 
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affection for the lark and the thrusH, the robin and the 
sparrow that we liave for human beings. 

Nor was he indifferent to the lives of those he 
saw around him. He knew all the peasants in tlie 
place, and saw the boys playing in the streets and the 
girls drawing water from the wells in the evening. 
Sometimes he paid a visit to his father’s shop and saw 
him hard at work. Maybe he loved to touch the smoothly 
planed ‘ planks of wood and felt pleased to gather up the 
shavings that were lying about. Thus he grew up as a 
natural human boy. 

At six ho was sent to the village school and was 
taught with other boys of the same age. His teacher 
had no idea of his future destiny and treated him just 
as he did the other boys. Longfellow, the famous American 
poet, tried to picture his life" at school and put the 
following words into the mouth of his teacher ;— 

*Come hither, Judas Iscariot, 

Say if thy lesson thou hast got 
From the rabbinical book or not. 

• •• ••• ^ ¥ 

‘And now, little Jesus, the carpenter’s son, 

Let us see how tliy task is done.’ 

The teacher taught him Shema, which is like the 
Christian Creed. He learnt by heart some simple moving 
songs and was given lessons in history. These were 

very important for him, as through them he was taught 

✓ 

what God hod done for his motherland in the days 
gone by. He played in the market place with other 
children. He sang with them in chorus and sometimes 
danced in a ring as children do. Long< afterwards he 
recalled one of these rhymes in a sermon, in which he 
expressed a sense of grief at the foolishness of men 
who would not listen to his words of advice ;— 
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‘We Inive piped unto you and ye liave not danced, 

We have mourned unto you and ye have not wept.’ 

These days were, indeed, the happiest of his life. 
They were happy because lie was filled with a sense of 
the presence of God everywhere. To him the sunrise 
and sunset, the hills and streams, the birds and beasts, 
tlie flowers and fruit seemed to bo little daily miracles 
invested with more than oixlinary beauty. He felt that 

I 

God’s love embraces evorythinj*. lie loves the little 
lambs that play in the fields. He protects the innocent 
slicop which have gone astray. He feeds the birds of 
the air and makes the grass grow in the fields. Ho \vatches 
over the little sparrow which has fallen out of the nest. 
He paints the wild flowers of the hillside, so that even 
Solomon in all his glory could not have been airayod 
like one of the.se. 

Thus Jesus grew up in Nazareth till he was twelve 
years old. He then made his first journoy to Jomsalem 
in tlio company of his father and mother to celebrate 
the Feast of the Passover. It w’as a solemn feast held 
every year by the Jews in remembrance of the time 
w'hen their furefatheis had been delivoretl from the plagues 
of Egypt. Joseidi and Mary wont every year to the 
lioly city for this purpose but Jesus had not been there 
before, because no boy below the ago of twelve was 
permitted to take part in the feast. 

Fatlier, mother and son set out, therefore, towaixis 
Jerusalem one fine morning in the company of many of 
their devout neighbours. They all ^Yont on foot, except 
t/uo women, who rode on asses or mules. They journeyed 
by day and encamped at night in the open air beside some 
well of water. At every turn of the road their numbers 
grew, as other pilgrims joined them. Though the haixlships 
of the pilgrimage wore nmny, yet tliey were foi'gotten 
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because of tlie pleasant weather. Tiiere were neither the 
rains of winter nor the heat of summer. The road they 
travelled went past waving cornfields, through mountain 
slopes covered with olive trees and vines, across flowing 
brooks and through groves of sycamores and oak 
trees. 

All the pilgrims were filled with joyful excitement at 
tlie journey, but no one was more eager and happy tlian 
Jesus. His heart thrilled at the-prospect of seeing the holy 
city with its magnificent palaces and the still more magni¬ 
ficent temple. Nor was he disappointed when he reached 
Jerusalem. The wondrous beauty of the temple Iield his 
attention and the smoke of the incense coming from its 
altars and the melodious singing of the hymns enchanted 
him. He felt very happy at that time for he had not a 
single care in this world. His father was alive and cared for 
and protected him. His mother was with him and pointed 
out to him the splendour and sacred beauty of the temple. 
At the same time, he felt a kind of spiritual exaltation and 
ecstasy. The temple did not appear to him to be merely a 
place of splendour and beauty, but a place which had 
a deep spiritual significance. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that he took great pleasure in the company of the 
Rabbis, the learned teachers of the Jews, who sat in the 
beautiful te.nple courts and explained the doctrines of their 
religion. 

After eight days’ sojourn in the holy city Joseph 
and Mary set out to return to Nazareth. When they 
lialted for the night they could not find Jesus any¬ 
where, and they became very anxious. They enquired 
about him from their kinsmen and friends, but could 
get no satisfactory answers. In the end they decided 
to go back to Jerusalem to see if the boy were there. 
When they reached the city they searched oveiywhere, 
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hut could not find him. At last they went to the 
temple, and to their great astonishment and joy they 
found him deep in convei’sation with the great teachers 
of the Law. They were all astonished at the searching 
questions that he put to them and the knowledge he 
displayed of many knotty points of religion. Mary was 
proud and happy to see that her son was regarded by 
these teachei-s as wise and intelligent beyond his yeai-s. 
At the same time, she could not help rebuking him 
for the annoyance and anxiety ho had caused her. So 
she said to him, ‘Son, why hast thou dealt thus with 
us ? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorro¬ 
wing.’ But ho said to her, 'How was it that you 
sought mo, did you not know that I must bo about 
my Father’s business ?’ These words puzzled his poor 
mother for she was not able to understand their full 
moaning. It shows tliat there was already in his mind 
a faint stirring of the consciousness of his future destiny. 
Ho must have felt that the path which he was trea¬ 
ding was not that which was being trodden by others. 
Ho, however, readily went back to Nazareth with Mary 
and Joseph, for was he not always obedient to his 
parents ? 

Ho stayed at Nazareth till he was thirty yoai's old, 
hut in the meantime Joseph died, leaving his wife 
to his son’s care. Jesus did not refuse to shoulder 
this burden. Ho himself sot up as a carpenter, and all 
tlio farmers came to him for their ploughs and cattle 
>okos. His work gave him great ploasui'e and he was 
very proud of his handicraft. All his life he believed 
in doing honest work, no matter how humble it might 
he. 

His shop was not merely a place in which to do business, 
it was also a meeting-place for all the wise and intelligent 
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inhabitants of the town. They all came to him tliere, and 
from them he heard wliat was liappening in tlie wide world. 
He was also good to children and they were always welcome 
in his shop. Mayhe he told them stories which pleased 
them or perhaps he gave them the shavings with which 
they played. They all loved him, and no doubt were 
attracted to him because of his goodness, liis noble nature 
and his generosity. 

His home and his shop did not occupy all his time. He 
was very fond of solitude and went for long walks in the 
quiet country-side. During these walks he held communion 
with nature and with God. He also tliought over the 
great problems which were diflicult to understand. He 
prayed continually for light and the blessings of God. Thus 
he prepared himself, unconsciously and slowly as it were, 
for the great work that awaited him. 

Jesus was now thirty years old and his life was in no 
way different from that of his other countrymen. Like them 
he toiled and worked in his shop, and like them too, ho 
went about his daily duties with cheerfulness and humility 
in his heart. But at this very time strange rumours reached 
him of a new prophet who had appeared on the banks of 
the Jordan, the cliief river of the land of Israel, and was 
preaching repentance to the-people. This preacher was John 
the Baptist whose mother was a cousin of Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. His appearance caused great excitement in the 
laud and many people flocked to hear his words of warning, 
comfort and hope. Amongst those who went' to him Avere 
some of the cruel soldiers of King Herod, who asked him 
what they should do. He told them not to do violence to 
any man or accuse anybody falsely, but to be content with 
their wages. In the same way he told some tax-gatherers 
that they should not exact more from people than was fixed 
by the king. Some teachers ^f the Law also went to see 
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liiin and ho donounced llioni for their false piety, mock 
humility and unj'odliness.' He told them in words which 
they coidd not misunderstand that it was not enough only 
to preach the law of God. to profess great reverence for Him 
and to call tliemselvcs tlie people of God. To he worthy 
of God, they sho\ild practise what they preached, he 
possessed of real love for Him, and he always prepared to 
oliey His will. 

'rims he preached while standing on the hank of the 
river, and saying to all around him. ‘Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’ If any man felt moved 
hy his words and wished to ho l)aptised, lie wont down with 
liiin into the river, plunged him beneath the water, and 
afterwards clothed him in imre white garments. He told 
the people that the day of judgement was coming and that 
if they did not repent they would all ho cut down like dead 
trees and cast into tlie fire. lie besought tliem to he kind 
and unselfish and to givo to those who wore in need. Evei^- 
ono who saw and listened to him was impressed with his 
sincerity and nobility for. though only thirty years of age 
his whole life had been one of purity and of strict abstinence. 
^Vhen lie was very young, he had left his liome and had 
lived a hard and lonely life in the desert, doing without 
comforts, ease or pleasures. During all those yetire he lived 
on locusts and honey, drank tlio pure water of the brooks 
and wore a rough shirt made of camol’s hair. 

It was to this man that Jesus wont. It is said that 
at that time lie wore the long seamless robe of a priest which 
Mary had made willi lior own loving hands and which was, 
in a way, propliotic of his future calling. When he met 
John the Baptist tlu'y hotli felt drawn to each otlier, and 
a real bond of understanding sjn'ang up between tliem. At 
tho same time, .lohn had a feeling that tlio cai’penter, who 
had come to him to 1 e l)aptised, was not an ordiuan* mortal, 
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but one who was possessed of unusual spiritual powers. He 
felt that Jesus was a being superior to himself and he 
hesitated to baptise him. He said to him, ‘I am but a 
poor sinful man and it is you who should baptise me. But 
Jesus would not listen and the Baptist was obliged to do 
liis bidding. This ceremony marked tlie turning point in 
tlie life of Jesus, and from tliat day he began his great work 
and dedicated his life to the service of the poor. 

After his baptism Jesus went into the wilderness of 
Judea, away from the busy haunts of men, and stayed there 
for forty days. It was tlie same bare and barren, wild and 
dreary place in which John had lived for so many years. 
Wlierever one looked tliere was nothing to be seen excej)t 
bare, pointed rocks and dull stretches of burning sand. 
There was no vegetation and no green trees or waving corn¬ 
fields to relieve the dreadful dullness. No sheep or cattle 
were to be found there, but it was the home of wild and 
ferocious beasts which roamed about day and night. In 
this desolate wilderness Jesus stayed for forty days. Any 
other man would have been afraid to take up his abode in 
such a place, but Jesus wanted to endure hunger and cold, 
and to give up his ease and comfort so that lie might prepare 
liimself for the task which lay before him. He wished to 
be alone with his thoughts and to make plans for the future. 
In such a place there was nothing to distract him from his 
purpose, and he was able to pray for light and guidance 
before he consecrated himself to his noble mission. When 
he had spent the forty days in utter loneliness he went back 
With his heart full of compassion, his mind made up and his 
soul purer than ever. During this time he had been able 
to banish all thoughts of selfishness and pride, and to 
obtain clear and vivid ideas about the sorrows and sufferings 

of mankind, to whose service he was henceforth to dedicate 
himself. 
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After his return from the -wilderness, he went towards 
t!ie l)iinks of the river Jordan, wliero John had been 
l)ai)tisini 4 and preachini* to tiie people. There lie met some 
of the men who afterwards became liis devoted disciples. 
Tlie inihience of his personality was so great that wlieu these 
men saw and heard liim, tlioy gave up everything and found 
the greatest joy of their lives in following him wlierever 
he went an 1 in helping him in Ids work. Who were they ? 

J’lie hrst of these was John, a young hshernian from 
the Sea of Clalileo. lie lias himself related the story of his 
hrst meeting willi Jesus. lie tolls liow he, with a few 
youthful friends, went to hear John the Baptist. One day 
while tlioy wore talking with liiin, Jesus returned from the 
wilderness, worn out anl cxliaustcd by the privations of the 
forty days whieli iie had sjiont there. The Baptist recog¬ 
nise Hum at once and pointcl 1dm out to his young com¬ 
panions as a most wonderful and holy man who had come 
to deliver tiio wori<l from sin. Tlio first sight of Jesus had 
an instantaneous clTeet upon the young John and his friend 
Amliew. Next day they saw 1dm again and there arose 
in their hearts an irrcsistihlo desire to follow him and to 
talk to him. So they took tlic same jialh and followed him 
at a respectful distance, not knowing whether ho would, 
when he saw them, turn tliom away or receive them 
graciously. Jesus heard the sound of footsteps behind 
him, and turning round saw the two young men following 
him. In a kindly and passionate tone ho asked them, ‘What 
seek yo ?’ Tlds (question, very simple and plain, left them 
dumbfounded for some time and they Imixlly knew what to 
say. After a while they summoned up their courage and 
asked, ‘Master, where dwellest thou ?’ To this Jesus 
replied, Como with me.’ They tlien wont with him to his 
Immblo dwolling-jduco and stayed the whole evening. At 
iiigld they wont back to their own lo’Jgings with hearts full 
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of woudeu, atfection and enthusiasm. They felt very hai.i^y 
that evening for they hatl made friends with a really noble 
and good person. So powerful was the charm tiaat tlie per¬ 
sonality of Jesus exercised over them tl)at they tlioiiglit 
it the greatest joy in life to be near him, to love him and to 
serve him. Their meeting with him transformed them, as 
it were, and gave tliem a new purpose in life. 

John and Andrew had made the acquaintance of a man 
of exceptional goodness and they were eager to talk to their 
friends and relations about him. They wanted them all to 
meet him and feel tlie power of his goodness. Andrew, 
therefore, spoke to his brother Simon Peter about him. 
Simon was eager to know liim and hurried away to see him 
and he also became one of his truest and dearest friends. 

So completely were tliey drawn towards Jesus that 
they wanted to stay with liim for ever. It gave them the 
greatest joy in life to be near him and to look into his deep, 
compassionate eyes and to hear his words of peace and good¬ 
will. Sometimes they thought of their homes and of tlie 
humble tasks and homely cares that awaited them tliere, 
but they soon forgot such things. One day Jesus told them 
that he was going to Cana to attend a' wedding. Tliey too 
remembered timt they had been invited to the same wedding. 
So they all set out together. On the way they met Pliilip 
whom they already knew, and he also became one of Jesus’ 
disciples. Philip had a friend living in Cana named 
Nathaniel with whom he wanted to share his good fortune. 
When Philip saw him he told him all the wonderful things 
he knew about Jesus. But Nathaniel was very reluctant to 
believe all that he was told. So Philip brought him to Jesus, 
and when he saw him he became one of the most devoted 
of his disciples. These young men were the first five disci¬ 
ples of Christ and they were ready at any time to lay down 
even their for his sak^. 
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When Jesus witli liis five disciples reached Cana they 
all went to the wedding of one of liis cousins. Ho was 
I)leased to see the merrymaking and feasting that are tlie 
natural accom])animents of every wedding. It tilled liis lietwt 
witli joy to see the hr;de in her veil of white and with her 
liair twined with flowers, and the joyous and handsome 
hridogroom. But most of all he was delighted to meet his 
mother who was a person of great importance at the wedding 
feast, hecauso both the hridogroom and the hride happened 
to ho closely related to her. All these bright and happy 
jieoplo and their simple natural joy at the wedding made 
his heart glad, for he was not one of tlioso stern and severe 
persons who frown at other iieojile’s pleasures. Ho was 
glad to see people feeling hajipy and kind-hearted, and ho 
was always anxious to do wliat lie could to give joy to 
everyone. 

He liked only the simple, natural joy which one gets 
from the beautiful sights of nature, from the innocent 
merriment of children, from the carefree mirth of young 
people and from the kind-hearted and disinterested sendee 
of others. Ho could also he angry when the occasion 
demanded. He never temporized with sin or compromised 
with evil. He abhorred these with all his strength, and 
ho denounced them in no uncertain terms. 

After the wedding he went to Jerusalem to attend the 
Feast of the Passover. This feast was heU annually, 
and was a thanksgiving offered by the Jews all over the 
world in memory of their safety in Egypt and of their 
freedom from bondage when the first-born of ever>- Egyptian 
family liad died. On arriving in Jenisalem be went to 
the tem|>lo to worship there in a very devout and pious 
spiiit. Tboie be saw crowds of Jews, intent on pi^iyer 
and worship and sacrifice, but the temple was not a fit 
place to worship in. It lack-ed the peace and quiet, the 
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soloumity and tlic holy blessedness which should he I he 
characteristics of every place of worship. It was, on tlie 
other hand, a place full of noisy confusion and tlie prayers of 
the priests could not he heard on account of the bleating of 
sheep that had been brought there to be sold to the pilgrims 
who wanted to offer them as sacrifices at the temple. Tlie 
bargaining that was going on between the mercliants and 
the buyei's caused great confusion, and this was made 
worse by the loud shouting of the money-changers when 
the pilgrims wanted to have their foreign coins changed 
into the temple money, for it was the practice of the 
priests to receive offerings only in tlieir own temple 
coins. All these tilings had turned the temple into a 
market place It was not a holy and blessed place where 
one could hold uninterrupted communion with God, hut 
a place where the greed of the priests and the com¬ 
mercial spirit of the merchants were very evident. No 
wonder that in such a place the man of God found it 
difficult to offer the silent worship of his heart to his 

Father. 

Jesus, wlio was by nature kind and forgiving, was 
offended and very annoyed. He disapproved thoroughly of 
all that was going on and drove the cattle out of the temple 
court, flung down the cash desks and scattered the money 
on the ground. Then he turned upon the priests and 
reproached them for turning the home of God into a market. 
The priests tried to make excuses and to give explai^tions, 
but he would not listen to them. He felt that tliey had 
committed an unpardonable sin, and that they must be 
punished for it ; so he humiliated them and made them feel 
ashamed before all the people. The priests, whose pride 
had been offended and the sanctity of offices challenged, 
listened in sullen silence. They hated Jesus for what he 
had said and done and secretly meditated revenge but, 
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as we know, lie did not mind, for lie believed he was 
doing that which was riglit in the siglit of God. 

The incident caused great excitement in Jerusalem and 
filled the priests with anger and hatred against Jesus. He 
slaved I here for some days, preaching to the people, exhort¬ 
ing them to repent of their sins, and helping those who 
were weak and in distress. One niglit lie received a visit 
from a Pharisee named NIcodemus. The Pharisees were 
persons of great importance among tiie Jews for they were 
the religious toacliors of the people. They spent their lives 
in studying tlic I^aw of God and framing rules hy which the 
ignorant people might understand and practise it. They 
were pious in their own way, hut their piety was ohtnisive 
and demonstrative. If they said their prayers they did so 
in public places so that all people might know it. If they 
gave alms they made sure that their generosity was well 
advertised. Tiioy were also very strict in observing the 
letter of tlie Law even tliough by so doing they violated its 
spirit. For instance, they were very careful to give away 
in charity a tenth part of their possessions, hut they were 
not so strict in observing the elementary principles of 
justice, truth, mercy and other virtues. But all of them 

were not so liypocritical and selfish. Thoi*o were some 

really sincere and noble persons among them ; and one such 
peivson was Nicodemus who came to see Jesus late at night 
so that ho might not bo seen by his own people. Jesus 
had a long talk with him and lie went away very much 
impressed witli all that Jesus said to him. It was very 

fortunate tliat such a meeting should liavo taken place, 

because ever after that Nicodemus use<l his influence on the 
side of Jesus. 

Jesus now left Jerusalem and went to the hanks of 
tlio Jordan. There lie continued to preach the Gospel 
and to help people ^Yho were in distress. One day he 
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learnt tliat John the Baptist liad been seized by the soldiers 
of King Herod and had been cast into prison. This Herod 
^ was not sucli a cruel man as liis father, but he was 
far from being a noble and generous monarcli. He was 
displeased with John because he said that Herod had done 
wrong in marrying Queen Herodias while lier real hus¬ 
band was still alive. It is possible that Herod miglit 
have forgiven him, but the queen would not allow him 
to, as she wanted John to be severely punislied. He was 
confined, therefore, in a gloomy dungeon where he had 
neither freedom nor fresh air, but he bore his punish¬ 
ment with courage, and when some of his disciples felt 
jealous because of the success of Jesus he said to them, 
‘It is all right. My day is done. Have I not always 
told you that I am of no consequence and am only a 
r' forerunner to prepare the way for Christ ? I am like a 

humble friend of the bridegroom rejoicing in his success. 
I am going away in silence, but in silence must I hear about 
him. Therefore I feel happy. He must increase and I 
must decrease.' These were brave and generous words and 
calmed the fears, and put an end to the jealousies, of 
his disciples. After John had been in prison nearly three 
months the king’s birthday was celebrated, and a great 
feast was held, to which all the king’s friends were bidden. 
After the feast, Salome, the daughter of Queen Heio- 
dias, entertained the company with a delightful dance, 
which so pleased the king that he said he would give the 
beautiful girl whatever she asked for. Salome went to her 
^ mother to ask what reward she should request the king 

to give her. Her wicked mother told her to ask for the 
head of John the Baptist. The king could not break 
his promise, and much against his will he sent an 
executioner to the prison with orders that he was to 
bring him the head of John the Baptist. So ended 
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the life of this hrave man of Goil, and it cannot he wondered 
at tliat Jesus was deeply affected hy the incident. 

It is said tliat some of the disciples of John went 
to Jesus and told him the story of their master’s im¬ 
prisonment, persecution and martyrdom and warned him 
against j)roaching in that part of the country. They 
entreated him to leave it lest lie should meet with the same 
fate as John. Jesus, therefore, decided to go and preach 
in the cities of Clalilee, beginning with the town of 
Nazareth, with which he had so many associations. The 
way to Oalileo lay througii the district called Samaria, the 
inhabitants of wliich did not belong to tire same race as the 
Israelites and did not worship the same gods. Much I'acial 
bitterness and religious antagonism existed between the 
two peoples, and it is not strange therefore that the 
Samaritans had built their own temple on the top of 
a mountain and did not worship in the temple in Jer¬ 
usalem. Furthermore, those people refuse<l to ofifer hos¬ 
pitality to the men of Galilee who liappenod to passthrough 
Iheir cities and the men of Galilee avoided' going 
through these cities ns far as possible. 

Ikit Jesus was a man of peace and gave no heed 
to any such matters. He did not, thei'efore, avoid these 
ireoplo hut passed through their country. One day at 
noon ho found liimsolf in the town of Sychar near 
wliicli there was a well of water. Ho had been tra¬ 
velling for days on foot and was feeling tired with continual 
walking. Tho lioat of tlio sun was very sovex*e and lie was 
thirsty. So tho well, which had seats all around it 
and was shaded hy a roof, was a very welcome I'esting-place. 
He himself sat there in the cool shade, resting his tired 
limbs and sent his disciples into tho town to buy food. He 
bad not been there long when he saw a Samaritan woman 
coming towai*ds the well with a pitcher on her hoAdi 
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Being thirsty Jesus askec^ her to give iuin water to drink. 
This request astonished tlie woman and she asked him 
how l\e, a Jew, could expect any kindness at tlie hands 
of a Samaritan. But tliere was something about Jesus that 
made her feel sorry for what slie said. AViien he had 
talked to her for a while, she realised that he was not 
an ordinary mortal but a holy man whose thoughts were 
noble and pure. She opened, therefoi'e, her heart to him 
and asked him to dispel some of the doubts that had been 
troubling her. She wanted to know whether God should he 
worshipped in the temple which her countrymen had built 
or in the temple at Jerusalem. There had been a long dis¬ 
pute, she said, between her countrymen and the Jews 
as to the best place for worship. ‘Where should we worship, 
therefore, in the temple on tlie mountain where our 
ancestors have been worshipping or in the temple at Jenisa- 
leni where you want us to worship ?’ she asked. 
Jesus answered, ‘Woman, believe me, the hour cometh wdien 
ye shall neither pray on this mountain, nor yet in 
Jerusalem. Worship the Father. God is a spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in tinith.’ When he said this Jesus uttered a truth of 
far-reaching significance and importance. He was making 
it clear that in matters of worship the place did not matter, 
hut what was important was the spirit in which the perfor¬ 
mance of this sacred duty was carried out. What a person 
should aim at is to enter into communion w’ith the 
spirit of God and not to pay too much regard to external 
forms of worship. These words deeply touched the heart of 
the woman and she offered him her sincere homage. Then 
she ran to the city to tell her friends and neighbours of his 
arrival. They all came to hear Christ, and were so inspired 

by his preaching that they begged him to stay with 
:them,. 


on 
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Je^^iis sf.ayed in the city of tl«e Sairiaritans for two tUivti 
and then continued tlie journey towards Nazareth, the town 
where lie had lived for many years. On the Sabbath day ^ 
he went into tlie synagogue and took up tlie long rolls of 
parchment on which their sacred books were written 
and read tlie porlion appointed for tlie day. He then told 
the people that he had come to preacli the Gospel to tlie poor 
so that the Inokon-hearted might be healed, the captives 
might win deliverance and that those that were bruised in 
sjiirit might he set at liberty. Ho said that the kingdom 
of heaven would lie established upon earth and that 
the rich an I t he great would not have everything their 
own way, but that the poor and tlie despised would be look¬ 
ed after with groat care. The congregation listened to these 
gracious words with wonder and approval. But as he conti¬ 
nued his sermon and told them that this kingdom would l>e 
open not only to the Jews but also to the Gentiles whom 
they liated and despised, their indignation was stirred. The 
Jews would never believe that the Gentiles wei'e as good as 
they were. They did not approve of anything which could 
bo sliared alike by Jew and Gentile or by those whom they 
considered to be inferior to them. Tliey protested against 
tliese words, and not only thrust Jesus out of the synagogue, 
but dragged liim to tlie top of the hill on which their city 
was built so that they might cast him down headlong. Jesus 
avoided their fury hy leaving them, hut ho realised from 
their treatment of him that tlio people of Nazareth were 
so solfisli and ignorant, and so filled with racial arrogance 
that they were not ready to receive his message. He left, 
therefore, for Capernaum where lionceforward he made his 
liome. 

The town of Capernaum was situated on the shore of 
tlie Sea of Galileo and was surrounded bv fertile lands. 
Nature had boon very generous in her gifts to this place 
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and ife contained many gardens with fine Howers, and green 
fields with waving corn. In every direction one could see 
leafy trees which served as a shelter from the heat of the 
sun. The lake, whose waters were clear as crystal, ga\'e an 
added beauty to tlie whole scene. 

The town had other advantages also. Here dwelt Peter, 
Andrew and Philip who had become his disciples. It was a 
prosperous town, for the lake was full of fish and many of 
the inhabitants were engaged in fishing. It was also near to 
the town where the king held his court. On this account it 
was a busy place, and four great roads led from it to the 
different parts of the country. The town had a big syna¬ 
gogue with stone walls and huge pillars and the people 
assembled there every Sabbath day for worship. Jesus 
also went there and was asked to preach to the people. 
The fame of his goodness and holiness had already 
spread far and wide and the place was thronged witli 
listeners. Amongst those who came to listen to him 
were some of the farmers and fisherfolk with their wives 
and children. Jesus told these eager people the good 
news of the kingdom of God ; and such was the spell 
cast by him on the audience that tliey were all moved 
by his prophetic words. He spoke to them not in the 
cramped and hesitating manner of the Scribes but witli 
authority and self-confidence. His message of hoiie thrilled 
C'ery heart and his call to repentance chastened 
every soul. The people felt that they had been purged 
of their impurity and had shed their sins. He then 
came to be regarded not only as a healer of the soul 
but also as one who could cui*e bodily ailments and 
physical infirmities. The house where he stayed was, 
therefore, visited by a large number of poor, sick persons, 
to all of whom Jesus ministered relief as well as spoke 
W 9 rd 6 of comfort and cheev- 
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Tliiit nigiit Jesus went to sleep full of' inward peueo 
and liappiness for he had heen ahle to help so man> 
people. Next morning he got up early and departed to 
a desert place so that he might he alone with God and 
offer Him his heart-felt devotion. It is true that he 
loved all men and all things, hut ho loved most to he 
in some quiet place where he could hold converse with 
God. \V!iatever he saw around him filled him with )oy 
for God’s power and goodness was evident in everything. 
Most of all lie loved tlte familiar everyday sights of 
this world—the flowers in their beauty, the cornfields 
ripening in the sun and birds Hying in the sky. Ho 
loved too, tiio humble people and their occupations—the 
sowers sowing their seed, the cluldrcn playing in the 
streets and the fishermen busy at their work. 

The people also loved him and were delighted to 
iiear him and to be the recipients of his disinterested 
kindness and sympathy. The more his fame for holiness 
spread ahroad, the larger grew the number of people 
tliat gathered round him and tlockeil to the place where 
he was to proacli. The sick and sulTorinng people, 
suffering in body as well as in soul, collected in largo 
numbers near the liouso whore ho was staying, in oixler 
tliat he might speak to them his xvords of faith and 
hope, love and forgiveness. They were very disappoin¬ 
ted when they wore told that Jesus had gone to a quiet 
place to be alono with God. When Peter saw the 
insistent and anxious longing of the i>eople to hear him, 
ho wont in search of him ; and when ho had found 
him he entreated him to remain amongst them. But 
Jesus wanted to visit other cities to tell the people 
about the fatlierhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. At last ho yielded to their wishes and agreed to 
romain one day more in Capernaum. At that time he 
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saw Jolin and Ids brother James mending Uieir nets, 
for they were fishermen, Pie told tiiem tiiat he was 
going to preach in some of tlie cities and said to them, 
I^ollow me.’ There was sucli magic in his words that 
they left their homes, tl.eir boats and tiieir work and 
followed Idm. In the same way he asked Peter and 
Andrew to follow him and they, too, gave up every¬ 
thing in order to be with him and to further Ids mission. 
He also made Simon one of his apostles. These men, 
especially Peter, thought themselves too wordly and 
emful, and therefore unworthy of his company, But 
Jesus said to Peter in a voice that semed to infuse new 
hope and courage into his wavering and contrite lioart, 
Fear not, Peter, from henceforth thou slialt catch men 

instead of fishes.’ Thus he chose these men to he his 
helpers in his great mission. 

But Jesus knew that four men were not enough to 

carry on his great work, so he chose a fifth one who 

was none other than Matthew the Publican, a cruel 

and extortionate tax-gatherer. All his life lie liad been 

gatliering taxes and by so doing, inflicting liardsidps 

on the people. He insisted tliat his tax must be paid ; 

and if the poor could not pay, he made them sell their 

nets and boats. He was, therfore, in the eyes of the 

people a tyrant. But, although the people did not know, 

Chiist knew tliat there was plenty of good in Jiim, 

and that sometimes he had felt a* great dislike for the 

Work which he was called upon to do. Jesus lifted 

liim, therefore, out of the mire of sin and selfishness 

and called him to a life of purity and godliness. The 

pQople did not understand and scoffed at Jesus for his 
action. 

This same Matthew gave a farewell dinner to which 
fie invited , Jesus as >Yell as all his friends. Jesus w^ent 
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to the feast, anti everybody was astonished that be 
should sit in the company of publicans, sinners and 
outcasts. Such meaningless criticism was worthless in his 
eyes, because ho was charitably disposed, and saw the 
gootl even in tlie most wicked person. A similar feast 
was given by Simon, the Pharisee. He was a well-to- 
do citizen and gave a splendid dinner to all the guests, 
but wliile it was taking place a strange thing happened. 

A poor girl, who was known to be a bad character, 
rushed in and knelt at the feet of Jesus. 

This intrusion annoyed everybody, but the most indig¬ 
nant person was the host. He thought that such a 
girl should not enter his house and contaminate his 
guests by her posenco. But Jesus, the man of infinite 
sympathy, understood everything. He knew the sorrow 
of lier heart, and pitied her lonely and desolate condition, 
lie knew that, she was ashamed of her sinful life, for 
she washed his feet with her tears and wiped them 
with the hair of her head. His heart wont out to her 
in sympathy and he spoke to her words that gave her 
peace, comfort and hope. These words had a magic 
effect upon her and slie became a changed person. In 
after life she was one of the most worthy oxiunplos of 
tlio Cliristian mode of life. You will wonder who she 
was ? She was Mary Magdalene, who came to be famed 
far and wide for her piety. 

Tims Jesus lived, healing the sick and the afflicted, and 
telling the people about the kingdom of heaven. So great 
was his fame for wdsdom and holiness that wherever he 
went ho was followed by great multitudes of people. . When 
lie loft Capernaum ho passed through many of the cities of 
Galileo till ho came to a high mountain surrounded by a big 
and vast plain. He had with him his disciples or apostles, 
and he was followed by large numbei-s of people who wonted 
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to know what he meant by the kingdom of heaven. This 
was a very solemn moment in his life, and before ho 
explained to the people the meaning of the kingdom of 
God, he wanted to be alone to pray to God for strength, 
light and guidance. He went alone up into the mountain 
and told his disciples to bring the people to the mountain¬ 
side at a certain time. Then at the time appointed he 
spoke to the assembled people. So solemn were his words 
and so noble and godly was the speaker that everyone 
was deeply moved. What he said became known after¬ 
wards as the Sermon on the Mount, and the following are 
some of his sayings :— 

‘Blessed,’ he said, ‘are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 

Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’ 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness, for they shall be tilled.’ 

‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 

‘Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall bo called 
the children of God.’ 

‘Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

‘Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake.’ 

Then he went on to tell them that they were the child¬ 
ren of God who is wise and good and kind to all, not only 
to those who are pure in heart but also to the wicked and 
the unfaithful. He told them that they should all strive to 
become perfect as God is perfect and that they should all 
glorify Him by letting the light of their good works shine 
before mon on this earth. 

5 
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He said that he had come, not to destroy the law 
of Moses and the words of the prophets which they had 
been taught, but to honour and to obey and to fulfill them— 
to teach men their true significance and exhort them to 
obey tliem in a higher and truer sense than before. It was 
not enough, he said, merely to refrain from doing evil which 
the law forbade, but tliey should be noble, and pure and free 
from sin even in their thoughts. 

Ho told them that if God was their Father and the 
Father of all, all men must bo regarded as their brethren. 
Formerly they had been tauglit to believe that they should 
love tlieir noiglibours hut should hate their enemies and that 
they should take an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
hut lienceforward they sliould love even tlieir enemies, do 
good to tlioso tliat hated them, bless those who cursed 
them and pray for those who treated them badly. They 
wore, therefore, to hear injuries patiently, to return good 
for evil, to give away gladly whatever was asked. Above all 
they wore to judge mercifully, despairing of no man, cond¬ 
emning no man, and extending their love and kindness to all 
like tlioir heavenly Father who maketh His sun to shine 
upon tlie evil and tlie good and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust. 

He further told them how to worship God. They were 
not to worship Him like hypocrites who say long prayers 
and give alms in public places so that they might win the 
praise and approval of men. The prayer which God 
approved \vas the secret and sincere prayer of the heart. In 
order that people miglit know how to pray to God he taught 
them a simple prayer which runs thus 

‘Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be 
Tliy Name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily broad. And forgive us our trespasses, as wo 
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forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen.’ 

After teaching them how to pray to God and ask His 
- grace for the provision of their daily food and His blessings 
for doing their daily duty, he told them that they need not 
have any anxious thoughts concerning the future. 

‘Behold,’ he said, ‘the birds of the air. They sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, and your heav¬ 
enly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they ? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. Be not, therefore, anxious, saying. What shall 
we eat ? or. What shall we drink ? or. Wherewithal sliall 
we be clothed ? But seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you. 

Lastly he told them that whatsoever things they desired 
that men should do unto them even so must they do unto 
others. This, he said, was the only path by which they 
could enter the kingdom of heaven. ‘Enter ye in,’ he said 
'by the narrow gate ; for wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that 
go in thereat. But narrow is the gate and straight is the 
way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. 
Not everyone that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.’ 

In order to bring this truth home to their minds he told 
them the story of two men who both wanted to build a 
house. One thought only of doing what was easy and 
pleasant and built his house on sandy ground near the sea^- 
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shore where ho had no difficulty in laying the foundations. 
The other went farther away from the sea and built his 
house on a piece of rocky ground where, after much toil, he 
laid the foundations strongly and surely. 

'And everyone that hoareth these sayigns of mine, 
and dooth them not, sliall be likened unto the foolish man 
wlio built his house upon the sand. And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and tl»o winds blew, and smote upon 
that house, and it fell, and great was the fall thereof.’ 

Tim assembled people listened to him with rapt attention 
and groat reverence. He seemed to speak as no one had 
ever spoken before ; and every word pointed the path to a 
higher, nobler and purer life. They marvelled at his wisdom 
and goodness. Such was the effect produced on them by 
his siinplo i^»'d inspiring woixls that they found it very 
difficult to leave him. So tlioy followed him even when 
ho had come down from the mountain. But he went 
on liis way, helping those who were in distress, bringing 
hai)piness and joy into the life of the i>oor and lonely and 
relieving those who were in sorrow’, in pain or afflicted with 
any kind of disease. 

After the Sermon on the Mount he left Capernaum 
to visit other towns. He sailed over the beautiful Sea 
of Galilee and reached the city of Nain which was at some 
distance from the coast. There ho gave to the people his 
message of deliverance and they all hailed him as their 
saviour. After some time he w’ent back to Capernaum and 
lodged in the house of Betor. As usual, he was followed 
by multitudes of eager people who, because there was 
no room for them in the houses, w’ere obliged to stay outside. 
Jesus knew this and soon left the house. Ho loved freedom 
and nature and preferred to live out of dooi*s. Ho felt that 
it was far bettor to teach tl\o people in the open spaoes of 
nature, whore the vast blue sky was overhead ai^d th^ 
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breezes blew around them rather than in tlie narrow con¬ 
fines of a house. So, he turned his footsteps towards the 
sea-shore ; and seeing a boat he entered into it and began 
to address the people. 

He knew the audience to which he spoke. They were 
simple, humble folk wlio wanted to lead a spiritual life and 
to learn how this might l)e done. He talked to them in 
a language which they could understand. To make his 
meaning clear he told them parables which, though they 
sounded simple, had a profound meaning. At this time he 
told the story of a sower who once went fortli in the spring¬ 
time to sow his field. He scattered his seeds ; but some of 
them fell on the pathway where they were left exposed and 
the birds of the air came and picked them up. Other seeds 
fell upon rocky ground, where the soil was not fertile and 
there was very little moisture, so they were quickly with¬ 
ered by the sun. Again, some of the seeds fell among thorn 
bushes and the thorns grew up and left no room in which 
the seeds could grow. But some of them fell on fertile soil 
and they sprang up and yielded fruit. Each seed that took 
root and grew, became in time an ear of corn bearing seeds, 
which numbered sometimes thirty, sometimes sixty and some¬ 
times even one hundred on one stalk. When he had finished 
his parable the disciples asked him what the story meant 
and he told them that it was the picture of the kingdom of 
God. Many people are called to enter that kingdom and 
the seed is the word which calls them. But some hear the 
call without paying much attention to it. These are like the 
people whose seeds were sown upon the pathway. Others 
listen gladly for a time, but they fall away when harassed 
by trouble or overcome by hardships like the seeds withered 
by the sun. In the case of others the cares and riches and 
pleasures of this world fill their minds, just as the thorn 
bushes covered the ground, and crowd out noble thoughts. 
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But tliere are some honest and noble people who listen to the 
word and understand it. It is in tlieir hearts that the seed 
of righteousness springs up, grows and bears fruit. In the 
same way, lie told several other parables winch make even 
in these days a strong appeal to our hearts and imagination. 

Thus Jesus continued to minister to the people of Caper- 
naum as well as to the people of places near it. He had, 
moreover, a great desire to go to other parts of the country and 
help them by his presence and teaching. So, he took a boat 
and sailed away. He landed with his disciples on another 
coast, where he was welcomed by the people with open 
arms. As usual he went about among the cities and 
villages teaching people and relieving them of their distress. 
It was no wonder that wherever he made his 'appearance 
the people cheered and hailed him as the king of the Jews. 
They were so charmed with his goodness that they wanted 
him to drive out the Romans who were tyrants, and reign 
in Jemsalem as king. This was due to the fact that they 
did not undei'stand his teachings about the kingdom of God. 
They thought that it was to be an eai’thly kingdom in 
w’hich there would be no oppressive taxes and where 
proverty w’ould ho unknown. Among his many followers 
wore several women who had sacrificed everything for his 
sake, his disciples whose greatest joy in life was to obey 
him, and numbers of other people. He himself went about 
his work full of joy and confidence. He never thought 
of the morrow and never troubled to know how either he 
himself, or his followers,wero to be fed. If some kind 
person asked him to stay in liis house he gladly accepted 
the invitation. Sometimes ho spent the night in the open 
air in the company of his disciples, sleeping on the ground, 
and watched over by the stars. At other times, while the 
disciples \vero asleep, he went away alone and spent the 
whole night in prayer to God. 
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Thus the days went by and the number of his followers 
increased from day to day. This simple trust, unquestion¬ 
ing obedience and deep devotion of the people touched his 
heart and filled him with compassion, and he said to the 
disciples, ‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few. Pray ye therefore to the Lord of the liarvest that 
he send forth labourers into his harvest.’ Afterwards he 
went away and passed the night in prayer. The next day 
he called his disciples together and said that he was going to 
select twelve of them for a particular purpose. They were 
to be his chosen friends and were to accompany him wher¬ 
ever he went. Seven of these disciples had already been 
chosen and to this number he added five more. He asked 
them all to teach and serve the poor like himself. He 
asked them to practise the utmost selfdenial and live in 
poverty. Like him they were to have neither gold nor 
silver nor even a change of clothing, but were to depend for 
everything upon the kindness of those whom they taught. 
He further told them that they must be prepared for toil 
and suffering and hardship and must be ready to lay down 
even their lives, if need be, for the truth they were to 
preach. Moreover, he told them that they would not be 
toiling and suffering alone, but that their Father in heaven 
would watch over them and care for them. On his part he 
would never demand any sacrifice from them which he 
would not be prepared to make himself. ‘He that doth not 
take up his cross and follow after me,’ said Jesus, is 
not worthy of me. He that seeketh to save his life 
shall lose it ; but he that loeeth his life for my sake shall 
find it.’ 

After thus instructing his twelve apostles he sent them 
out, two by two, to teach and serve in all the cities of 
Galilee, and he himself set out alone for Jerusalem. Wher¬ 
ever he went he told people of the kingdom of God and 
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called tliem to repentance. He also helped those whom he 

found in distress. While doing so, ho never took into 

account the .Tewisli,custom of observing tiie Sabbath which 

meant the cessation of all work on that day. Ho believed 

that in the eves of (lod all davs were the same and that no 

» * 

difference should be made between the Sabbath and the 
other days so far as the relief of the poor and suffering was 
concerned. He pointed out that the work of God goes on 
every day of the week, the Sabbath as well as the others. 
The sun continues to rise and set ; the sky presents the 
same appearance ; tlie trees and flowers grow and are 
nourished : the rivers keep on flowing ; the children of men 
are protected from all harm on the Sabbath as on any other 
day. Ho said, therefore, that he w’ould follow the law 
of nature rather than the customs of the Jews and w’ould 
not cease from doing good on that day. This annoyed the 
Pliarisees very much and they began secretly to make plans 
to persecute him. hut this did not deter him h*om carrying 
on his work of love and kindness. 

Jesus did not stay long in Jenisalom but returned to 
Galileo. Tliero ho met all his disciples w’ho gave him glow¬ 
ing accounts of their journeys, but they w’ere not loft long 
in peace even there. The Pliarisees continued to take 
offence at everything they did or said. They even found 
fault w’ith Christ’s unselfish and disinterested acts of 
service and began to denounce him as a heretic, that is to 
say, as one who did not conform to their long- 
ostahlislied faith. They even took counsel together and 
decided to destroy him. But Jesus was not afraid 
and continued his efforts to rescue the people from their 
life of sin and wickedness, for he believed that his kingdom 
was not of this earth but of heaven and that the enemies 
against wdiom ho was waging war were not human beings 
bub evil, sin and wickedness. 
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This did not please some of his disciples. They had 
followed him in the hope tliat he would lead them against 
the Romans and that they would rule and govern in the 
place of their enemies. But Jesus explained everything to 
them and said that while he would give them the bread of 
life he did not promise them any riches of the woi'ld. The 
apostles continued to stand by him for they had learnt 
the truth from him, and knew that Jesus cared nothing for 
the things of this wmrld. The Jews still continued to 
oppose him and to denounce him as a deceiver of the people 
and the breaker of the Law, and this made it very difficult 
for him to live in Galilee. He went away, therefore, 
to the land of Phoenicia for rest and quiet, but even there 
the people came to ask his help, and he could not refuse 
them. His heart went out to those in trouble or pain and 
he was always ready to lend a helping hand to such people. 
He did not expect any reward or gratitude from the people, 
but the faith that some of them placed in him and their 
devotion to him were remarkable. It was all the more 
marked because these things came to him not from his own 
people the Jews but from the Gentiles. Their great faith 

really touched him. 

During all this time Jesus continued to teach the people 
and to explain to them his mission. He was aware of 
the false tales which his enemies were spreading about him 
and of the plans they were making to take his life. Many 
times they had set traps for him, but he had foreseen the 
■ danger and had avoided it. Any other man would have 
been very angry with the people who were trying to do him 
harm, but his feelings for them were only those of pity and 
kindness. He believed that we should always bless those 
who cursed us and pray for those who persecuted us. 

Pinally Jesus left Galilee for Jerusalem, but he was 
very sorry to leave. He took a last look at the clear and 
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beautiful waters of the lake and at its pleasant shores on 
wliich stood so many towns and villages inhabited by the 
humble people wliom he loved. He lingered near Caper¬ 
naum wliich had for him so many loving associations. He 
passed througli tlie country of Samaria, the inhabitants of 
whicli declined to do him any honour because he was on his 
way to Jerusalem, with the residents of which they had 
a long-standing quarrel. He journeyed through the country 
of Paraea wliere he again came into contact with the 
tyrannical and selfish Pharisees. It was a rich land and the 
people owned largo flocks of sheep, but he told them that the 
measure of a man’s riclies was not the number of tlie things 
of the earth wliich he possessed. He exhorted them to lay 
up their treasures in lieaven by living a noble and blame¬ 
less life, at peace with themselves and with their neighbours. 
Though lie himself was the last man to give offence to 
anybody the Pharisees did not wish him well. They hated 
him because of his growing power and despised him because 
lie did not uphold their laws, customs and tradition. They 
were annoyed to be told that they were proud and hypocri¬ 
tical and that the kingdom of God belonged to those who 
were humhlo in spirit and sincere in their love and devotion. 
All those things made tliem so angry that they made secret 
plans to put him to death, but for a long time they were 
unable to lay tlieir hands on him. 

Although Jesus was despised by the Pharisees, he was 
loved by the people. They trusted in him and listened 
to his words with the utmost reverence. They invited, 
him to tlieir feasts and asked him to accept their hospi¬ 
tality. On one occasion a young woman disciple 
poured over Iiis head all the pi'ecious ointments which she 
had, because slie wanted to make him the very best offering 
which she could. Her action, though gi'eatly appreciated 
by everyone, was misunderstood by Judas Iscariot, the 
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disciple who afterwards betrayed Jesus. He rebuked the 
woman saying that the ointments sliould not have been 
wasted in tiiat way, but should have been sold and the 
money given to the poor. In reality he was constra¬ 
ined to speak tlius, not because of his love for the 
poor but because he was greedy and was keen to make 
money. Jesus understood all this and said, Why trouble 
ye the woman ? She hath wrought a good work upon me. 
For ye have the poor always with you, but me ye have 
not always.’ Then he told them that he would be soon 
taken away from them and be put to death. The pious 
and generous woman had, therefore, done to him what 
the Jews always did to the dead, for they poured precious 
ointments upon their dead bodies. 

Then Jesus entered into Jerusalem followed by the 
multitude who had accompanied him from Galilee. At 
this time he rode upon an ass, as was the custom of 
kings and great men on such occasions. All along the 
route, the people received him gladly and shouted his 
name for joy. Some of them were so pleased because 
of his arrival that they tore off their upper garments 
and spread them in front of the ass so that their beloved 
master might have a carpet to ride on. Others climbed 
up the palm trees growing near the road and cut branches 
which they strewed before him. When he came within 
sight of Jerusalem he was greatly impressed with the 
beautiful city, and its gorgeous temples, towers and pala¬ 
ces. It made him sad to think of the day when it 
would be destroyed because of the sins of its people. 
When he reached .the temple he asked the crowds to 
leave him and go away. This triumphant enti-y into 
Jerusalem injured the pride of the Pharisees and they 
tried their best to belittle him and to prove that his 
teachings were wrong. They asked him awkwaid ques- 
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tions to upset him and interfered witli his movements 
in every possible way. But in spite of their unjust 
treatment and their unseemly behaviour he continued to 
teach in the temple, and in the end denounced the Phar¬ 
isees for tlieir greed, for their false zeal, for their distortion 
of the trutli, for tlieir attention to unimportant tilings 
and their neglect of the more important duties, for 
their obedience to the letter rather than to the spirit 
of the law, and for their outward show of goodness. 
Last of all, he told the people that there were many 
troubles in store for them. Their city would be laid in 
ruins and their country would be conquered and laid 
desolate. The people would suffer much distress and 
persecution and their woes would bo many. Finally 
they would he delivered from this tyranny and would 
again live as free and happy citizens. 

It was only to be expected that the priests would 
resent these words. He had, they thought, abused them 
by calling them liars and hypocrites, and by so doing, 
taken away all that made them holy and revered in 
the eyes of the people. They assembled at the house 
of the head piiest to make plans to put him to death, 
but before they liad decided upon what to do they were 
informed that a stranger wished to speak to them. 
This stranger who was brought l>efore them was none 
other than Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve disciples 
of Christ. But ho was not really a disciple, for he 
had failed completely to live up to his faith. He was 
very fond of money and was prepared to do anything 
so that he could obtain it. So, he made a bargain 
with them and promised to betray his master for thirty 
pieces of silver. This crime has always been regarded 
as one of the darkest in the world’s history of crimes, 
and his name has been handed down to denote 
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anyone who betrays another for the sake of making 
money. 

Before his arrest Christ had dinner with all his discip¬ 
les, which has been described as the Last Supper. This 
dinner was held in Jenisalem and the preparations for it 
were entrusted to Peter and John who spared no pains to 
cany out the wishes of their master. At this solemn feast a 
strange thing happened. It was the custom of the Jews 
to take off their shoes when they entex-ed a room and to 
wash their hands and feet before they sat down to a meal. 
On this occasion the washing, which was usually done by 
the humblest slave, was neglected, for the disciples were 
more anxious to know who was the greatest amongst them 
and who had a right to the most honourable place, than 
they were to perform this humble duty. Jesus understood 
this and determined to teach them the greatest lesson of 
life, namely that ti*ue greatness is to be measured by service 
and not by power. He is the gi'eatest of men who does 
most to serve his fellowmen. He himself, therefore, washed 
the feet of his disciples in spite of their loud protests. In 
the end he said to them, ‘Know ye what I have done unto 
you ? Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so 
I am. If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. Por I have 
given an example, that ye should do as I have done unto 
you. A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another. ‘By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another. It was at this sup¬ 
per that Jesus referred again to the great trial that awaited 
him. He told the disciples that he would be betrayed by 
one of them, a thing which all of them, including Judas, 
strongly denied. But Jesus knew better, so he offered 
prayoi;8 to God and asked Him to bless his disciples by 
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guarding them from all harm, by keeping them away from 
evil and by making them the evangelists of truth. 

After the supper he went with all his disciples to a gar¬ 
den on the Mount of Olives called the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Here again he told them of his impending death, and said 
that some of them would forsake him. This did not matter, 
he said, for he would always be with them and protect them 
with his love. After this he again poured out his soul in 
prayer to God. This was indeed the most critical time in 
his life, but the thought of God’s great love for him and for 
all mankind made him forget his own suffering. Because of 
the sin he had seen in the world, the lack of mutual under¬ 
standing that he had noticed between man and man and the 
treachery of which he himself was going to be a victim, he 
wanted to pray to God. The prayer strengthened him and 
he caine near to the hour of his trial filled with courage 
having a peaceful heart and an unfailing tnist in God’s love 
and mercy. 

In the meantime Judas had gone to the High Priest and 
made known to him the place where Jesus was. The High 
Priest sent him with an armed band consisting of his own 
servants and Roman soldiers, and Judas told these guardians 
of the Law that they should arrest the man whom ho 
kissed. So he went forward and kissed Jesus saying, ‘Hail 
Master.’ When Peter saw that the soldiers were going to 
arrest Jesus he drew his sword and smote one of the ser¬ 
vants of the High Priest. But Jesus commanded him to 
put the sword back into its sheath and leave him alone to 
face this ordeal. Fear then seized the disciples and they all 
forsook Jesus and fled away. 

Jesus was soon brought before the priests who were to 
try him. This trial was a mockei'y for they had already 
made up their minds to condemn him to death ; and for this 
purpose they had paid false witnesses to give evidence again- 
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st him. There were a great many witnesses but no two of 
them agreed in what they said, a thing witliout which 
nobody, according to the Jewish Law, could be condemned 
to death. All this time Jesus maintained a dignified silence 
and this annoyed the priests very much, they all wanted 
him to say something which would enable them to lay their 
hands on him. At last the chief priest put to him some 
questions to which he gave direct and definite answers. 
When he heard these answers the chief priest accused him 
of blasphemy and passed sentence of death upon him. 

Since the country was under the Romans, the sentence 
had to be confirmed by the Roman Governor, Pontius Pilate. 
It was then midnight and no one dared to disturb him, 
so Jesus was left in charge of the servants of the soldiers, 
who handled him very roughly. They spat in his face and 
struck him with their hands. They made all kinds of 
insulting remarks, but Jesus bore evei 7 thing with extreme 
patience. 

Just about this time, it is said, Judas paid another visit 
to the priests. On this occasion he did not appear to be as 
gay and’ confident as before. He was, on the other hand, 
suffering from the tortures of his conscience and his out¬ 
ward condition and manner bore traces of it. His hair was 
untidy, his eyes were bloodshot and his movements showed 
nervous anxiety and fear of punishment. ‘I have sinned,’ 
he cried with a broken voice and and threw down the thirty 
pieces of silver. But this did not make any impression on 
the priests, for their hatred of Jesus was very strong. 

Next morning they summoned Jesus again to their 
presence and confirmed the death sentence which they had 
already pronounced upon him. Then they took him, bound 
like an ordinary criminal, to the palace of Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman Governor. There Jesus was taken into a 
magnificent room called the Hall of Judgment while the 
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priests remained outside. They did not Uhe to be defiled 
by enterint^ the palace of a heathen because it was the tune 
of Passover. Pilate knew it full well and, therefore, went 
out to enquire from them what accusation there was against 
tlie condemned person. Knowing tliat it would not do to 
bring a charge of blasphemy against Jesus, they trumped 
up a charge of sedition against him. He was, they said, 
perverting their nation, forbidding people to give tribute to 
Caesar and declaring that ho himself was king. When he 
had Iieard wliat the iniests had to say, I’ilato asked Jesus 
if these charges wore true and whether he was the king of 
the Jews. To this ho replied that his kingdom was not of 
this world and that ho was born to bear witness to the 
truth. Then Pilate asked him, ‘What is timth ?’, and before 
Jesus could give him a reply he went out to the chief priest 
and said, 'I find no fault in him.’ 

These words made the priests very angry and they rep¬ 
eated their charges saying that he was stirring up the 
people against the Romans all over the country, in Galilee 
and elsewhere. Pilate did not know what to do, for on the 
one hand, ho thought that Jesus was innocent and it was 
not just to shed his blood, but on the other liand, ho wanted 
to please the Jews. Ho decided, therefore, that the case 
should be tried by King Herod, the ruler of Galilee, who 
happened to bo at that time in Jerusalem. 

Jesus was then taken to the palace of Herod who had 
already hoard a great deal about him. Herod asked him to 
perform in his presence some of tlioso miracles which were 
attributed to him, but he would not do so. He then 
put some questions to liiiii, but to these Jesus would not 
give any answer. This attitude, on the part of Jesus, anno- 
ycil Herod very much and ho sent him again to Pilate. 
Before he went ho mocked him and dressed him in splendid 
robes such as a king usually wore. 
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Jesus was then taken back tlirough the streets to the 
house of Pilate who came out into the courtyard and 
sat upon the judgment seat. He was now more than 
ever anxious not to have the blood of Jesus on his 
hands, because his wife had pleaded for him, but he 
had not the courage to defy the Jews. He remembered, 
however, that it was a custom among the Jews that every 
year at the feast of Passover one prisoner should be 
released ; and it was the people who had the right to say 
who should be set free. Pilate reminded them of this and 
asked if he should set Jesus free. The priests foresaw 
danger in such a course and tliey worked up the people into 
a great rage against Jesus. They demanded with one voice 
that Barabbas, a murderer and robber, sliould be set free 
and not Jesus. The governor further asked what he should 
do with him and they shouted, ‘Crucify him, cmcify him !’ 
Pilate wanted to know why they were so determined to take 
his life, but the people, instead of giving any reasons, cried 
again and again, ‘Let him be crucified.’ In the hope that 
the people might be appeased, Pilate ordered the prisoner to 
be scourged. His orders were carried out and Jesus was 
scourged with unnecessary violence. When the scourging 
was over he w'as again made to put on the purple robe in 
which King Herod had arrayed him, and in addition a crown 
of thorns was pressed upon forehead and a reed, instead of a 
sceptre, was placed in his hand. He was then saluted in a 
mocking spirit by all and addressed as the king of the Jews. 
As if this were not enough the people again spat upon him 
and struck him with the reed. Then Jesus, faint and bleed¬ 
ing, was brought into the presence of Pilate. When he saw 
him, a victim of the madness of the priests, his heart melted 
with pity. He also hoped tliat the people would give up the 
idea of inflicting any more torture upon him. But it was a 
vain hope, for even if the people had thought of relenting, 
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the priests would not have allowed them to do so. They, 
therefore, cried again, ‘Crucify him, crucify him !,’ and 
because they thought that Pilate hesitated to pronounce the 
sentence they reminded him of his duty to the king. T^ey 
made Pilate afraid for he thought that he might lose his office 
if the Jews brouglit such chai'ges to the notice of the 
Kmpcror. His chief thought was for his personal safety, so he 
delivered Jesus into the Iiands of the priests and the multi¬ 
tude to be crucified. Nevertheless ho felt in his heart that he 
liad done something wrong, so he sent for water and washed 
his liands before all the people saying, ‘I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person. See ye to it.’ But even this did 
not cool tbo anger of the multitude and the priests and they 
saitl, ‘Ilis blood bo upon us and upon our children.’ 

Jesus was tlicn taken to the place of execution called 
Calvary, which was outside the city walls. As was 
tho custom ho was himself made to oan*y the cross on 
wliicli lie was going to suffer. The clothes which he 
liad boon made to wear in scorn were then taken away 
from him and his own clothes were given back to him. 
It was not easy for him to carry the cross after the 
pain, agony and privation which he had already suffered, 
and another man was mado to boar it on his shoulders. 
But Jesus was not alone this time. Ho was followed 
by a crt)w<l which consisted mainly of the priests and the 
Pharisees and tho people who had demanded his blood. 
There were also some of his own followers, the people 
who honoured Jesus. The most notable among these were 
a numhor of women who were overcome with grief. 

When they came to Calvary the soldiers took Jesus and 
nailed liis hands and feet to tho cross. Ho bore all this pain 
with wonderful courage and did not utter any ciy, except 
tliat a prayer escaped from his lips and he said, 'Father, 
forgive thorn for they know not what they do.’ 
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Then the cross to which his hands and feet had 
been nailed was lifted from tlie ground and set bet¬ 
ween two other crosses, on each of which there liung a 

thief. On each cross was an inscription stating the 

crime for which each one was being made to suffer 

and the cross of Jesus bore the words, “The king of 
the Jews.” A large number of people watched tlie 
execution, the most conspicuous among them being the 
chief priests. Blind prejudice had hardened their hearts 
so much that even now they mocked and insulted 

Jesus. The two thieves who were lianging by his side 
also joined them in reviling him. But he did not hate 
them. With eyes full of compassion he looked at the 
crowd and saw amongst them his beloved disciple John 
and his mother Mary. Turning to the disciple he said, 
‘Behold thy mother.’ At the same time he said to his 
mother, ‘Behold thy son.’ So great was the courage 
and patience shown by Jesus at this critical hour tlmt 
one of the thieves was greatly touched by it and rebu¬ 
ked his companion for scoffing at Jesus. 

The pain which he had to endure at this time was 
80 severe that a bitter cry escaped from his lips, ‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me.’ But soon he regained 
the composure of his mind and with undaunted 
courage said, ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 

Thus was Jesus crucified. It was strange that he 
who had always honoured God sliould have been char¬ 
ged with blasphemy by the priests. It was still more 
strange that he whose life-mission had been to serve 
mankind should have been accused of claiming to be 
a king. But tlje strangest thing of all was that ho 
whose heart overflowed with kindness for othei's should 
have been made to suffer such cruelty and pain at 
the hands of those whom he loved. 
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IST.AM IS TO-DAY one of the most widely spread reli¬ 
gions in the world, and its followers number about 
seven hundred millions. They are to be found among¬ 
st many races and nations, and in almost every pai't 
of the world. In India, Islam is a living force, and the 
Muslims aro very progressive. The inhabitants of Tur- 
kistan, Afghanistan, Persia, Mesopotamia, Turkey, Arabia, 
Syria and Palestine are all Muslims, and firmly believe 
in Islamic faith, culture and civilisation. The whole 
of North Africa professes the faith preached by Muhammad ; 
and in Kast and Soi^th Africa there are large numbers of the 
Faitliful. Compared with Asia there are not many Muslims 
in Europe, though probably some are to be found in every 
country. The greatest number of European Muslims live 
in Russia ; and to a lessor extent in Poland and some of the 
smaller countries. In Ciuna they number forty millions, but 
in America there aro very few. 

Islam was founded in Arabia about thirteen hundred years 
ago. Before that time tlio country was in a deplorable 
condition, and was passing through what may be described 
as the dark i\go. The people were in a state of semi- 
l)arl)arism and their ideas of religion and morality were those 
of savages. It is true tlmt they believed in one God, but 
they worshipped Him in rather a strange way. They 
tliought that (lod could not Himself look after all the in- 
ha))itants of tlio earth, and had, therefore, entrusted the man¬ 
agement of the universe to different gods and goddesses. 
Those gods could cure the sick, grant boons to all who asked 
for them, and make the world safe for the habitation of man. 
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If an epidemic broke out, they alone could stamp it out ; 
and when there was famine, it was only their help that could 
bring it to an end. Can we wonder, therefore, that the 
people offei'ed sacrifices to them, and tried to appease tliem 
in every possible way ? 

But where were these gods ? They could not be seen 
anj^where on the earth, and the people wanted to worship 
something material which could be seen. The result was 
that they worshipped stones and trees, especially tlie 
former, of which they were very fond. In the Kaaba alone, 
it is said, there were three hundred and sixty idols, but in 
addition to these, every tribe and every household had its 
own idol. People were given so much to the worship of 
idols, that when a person went on a journey, he would carry 
four pieces of stone with him. Three of these wei*e used to 
make a hearth, and the fourth served as an object of 
reverence. They also worshipped the stars, wliich they 
thought had a mysterious influence on the destinies of man. 

The majority of the people worshipped idols or stars, but 
there were also atheists in the country who believed neither 
in God nor in the hereafter. On the whole it may be said 
that these early Arabs had become very indifferent towards 
religion, and their belief in their idols was but superficial. 

There is a story told of a man whose father liad been 
murdered. He consulted an oracle to know whether or not 
ho should avenge the murder, but every time he did so, 
the answer was in the negative. At last, mafl with rage, 
he said, ‘Wretch, had it been the murder of thine own 
father, thou wouldst not have forbidden me to avenge it. 

In addition to religious evils, the Arabs suffered from 
many others both political and social. They had no strong 
central government, and a peaceful and well-ordered life was 
almost unknown. Arabia was inhabited by many small 
tribes, which were constantly at war with one another, 
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Those disputes were usually due to very trivial causes, but 
the consequences were vei’y often disastrous. A word of 
scorn spoken at a poetical contest, a gestui'e of contempt 
during a liorse-raco, or a mere brawl in a street, would 
incite people to warfare and result in tlie deaths of many 
men. Those feuds were handed down from one generation 
to another, and sometimes whole tribes were wiped out 
in these wars. The Arabs frankly believed that might was 
right and did not think that bloodshed and plunder were at 
all wrong. 

In social matters the Arabs were very backward. Most 
of them were nomads, tJmt is, they did not stay in one place, 
but wandered wiierever they could find water to drink and 
fodder for their cattle, and at such places they pitched their 
camel-hair tents. Women occupied a very lowly position, 
and were regarded as an item of property, which could be 
inherited like lands and cattle. For this reason a woman 
had no share in the property of her husband or her father, 
and at lier husband s death the heir could dispose of her in 
any way lie liked. Sometimes he would marry her himself, 
or give her in marriage to someone else. *She could be 
divorced on the slightest pretext, not once only, but many 
times. Polygamy was practised by the Arabs, and a man 
could take as many wives as he pleased. 

The Arabs Iiad no regard for women, and looked upon 
tliom merely as objects of pleasure. The birth of a daughter 
was not a Welcome event in a household. Nevertheless, 
woman inspired Arab poets, and even though they did not 
liavo a very high conception of her ohai'acter, they sang of 
lier physical cliarms and beauty. 

Besides their love of sport and fighting, the Arabs were 
fond of drinking and gambling. They drank large quantities 
of wine, especially on holidays and on the occasion of festi¬ 
vals and fairs, Gambling was regarded as an ordinary 
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pastime, and was indulged in by almost everybody. If a 
man did not gamble, he was thought a miser, one who loved 
money more than anything else. Gambling was sometimes 
a sign of wealth and generosity, and for this reason a gam¬ 
bler stood high in the estimation of the people. 

These people were mostly illiterate, and as with other 
people in similar circumstances, ignorance went hand in 
hand with superstition ; in fact, the Arabs were the most 
superstitious of people. They believed in evil spirits 
which lived in dark and solitary places, and caused disease 
and ill-luck, and thought that all such spirits could be kept 
in control with the help of spells and charms. These charms 
could be obtained from soothsayers and fortune- tellers, in 
whom the Arabs had great faith. The soothsayer told them 
when to go on a journey, and interpreted omens for tliem. 
For instance, if a bird flew across their path from left to 
right, they thought that it would lead to something good, 
but if it flew from right to left, it was a bad omen and meant 

disaster. 

The Arabs had very strange ideas about the human soul. 
They thought that it was something very small wliich 
entered the human body at the time of birth and continued 
to grow until the person died. When death took place the 
soul took on the form of an owl and kept hovering over the 
tomb. If the man had been killed by some enemy, the bird 
cried, 'Give me water, give me water, and did not cease till 

the murder had been avenged. 

Such were the people amongst whom Muhammad was 
born, and it was through his efforts that they became one 

nation and a mighty people. 

The parents of Muhammad belonged to the Quraish, a 
very powerful and influential tribe which occupied Mecca. It 
was believed that the Quraish were descended from Ishmael, 
the elder sou of the prophet Abraham, just as the Jews were 
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tlescencled from Isaac, his younger son. This tribe could 
hoast of many wise and powerful leaders, one of whom had 
been Qusayy. He was a horn leader of men, not only in 
the time of peace hut also in wav. As their acknowledged 
loader, lie was entinsted with the flag of the ti'ihe : and it 
was lie wlio presided over the meetings of the heads of fami¬ 
lies. He was very generous and kind-hearted, and arranged 
that all the poor pilgrims who came to Mecca, should be 
guests of the people and be provided with food and drink for 
three days without charge. His influence with his people 
was so great that they all carried out his instructions 

willingly. 

Hasliim, one of the grandsons of Qusayy, became as 
famous and powerful as liis grandfather. He was extremely 
ricli and very generous. Once, when famine broke out in 
Mecca, he distributed amongst the people foodstuffs, which 
ho had bought from Syria—an act which was always 
remembered with gratitude by the people and which earned 
liim their undying respect. 

The Arabs lived mainly by trade, for which Hashim 
obtained many facilities for them. He made treaties with 
the Emperors of Rome and Persia as well as with the King 
of Abyssinia, which enabled the Quraish of Afecca to trade 
with those countries without any difficulty. He also concl¬ 
uded alliances with other tribes in Arabia, and as a result 
the Quraish wore able to trade, unmolested, anywhere. 

Towards the end of his life, Hashim made a journey to 
Medina, where ho met a lady named Salma. She was of 
noble birth and a lady of great charm and fine character. 
Hashim fell in love with her and married her. Unhappily 
ho died soon afterwards while on a ti*ading expedition to 
Syria, but before he died Salma gave birth to a son, named 
Abdul Muttalib, who afterwards became the grandfather of 
the Prophet Muhammad. 
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When Abdul Muttalib gi*ew to manhood, he became the 
chief of Mecca, and many things wliich he did while he was 
chief, are remembered to this day. It is said that the 
famous and ancient well of Zam?:am, whose water was con¬ 
sidered lioly, had been filled up with earth. Abdul Muttalib 
found the well, liad all the earth taken out, so that once again 
it began to yield cool, sweet and sparkling water. The people 
flocked from far and near to drink at the well, and blessed 
Abdul Muttalib for rediscovering it. This well exists to this 
day and every pilgrim to Mecca takes back with him some 
of the holy water. 

As Abdul Muttalib’s power and influence grew day by 
day, certain people became very jealous of him, but he 
always acted wisely when dealing with his enemies. He 
thought that much of his success depended upon the number 
of his sons, and he prayed to God to give him ten sons. His 
prayer was granted, and the 3 'oungest son, wiio was named 
Abdullah, became the father of the Prophet Muhammad. 

Abdullah married the Lady Amina, who belonged to a 
very noble family. She became a widow very shortly after 
her marriage, because her husband, like his father before 
him, was taken ill on his way back from Syria and died. 
Three months after his death, on April 20th, 571 A. D. 
Muhammad, the Holy Prophet, was born at Mecca. 

When Abdul ^futtalib heard of the birth of his grandson 
his joy knew no bounds, and, together with the leading men 
of his tribe, he went at once to see the child. He took him 
in his arms to the Kaaba, and there offered prayers for his 
long life and prosperity. The child was named Muhammad. 
His mother loved to call him Ahmed, and the Prophet is 
known by both these names. The two words ‘Muhammad’ 
and ‘Ahmed’ have the same meaning. 

It was not customary for noble Arab ladies at that time 
to nurse their babies, so a nurse had to be found. His first 
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n irse was Suwaibia, one of liis uncle’s slaves, whom the 

l^rophet loved and honoured all his life. It is said he 

always treated her witli the utmost kindness and respect, 

and provided her with clothes and money as long as she lived. 

% 

Suwaibia had not nursed tlie child very long before he was 
given to Ilaleeina, of the tribe of Bani Sa’ad. Ilaleema 
was, at first unwilling to take cliargo of the child, because he 
was an orplian and the care of him w'as not likely to be very 
profitable for her, but finally she agreed to do so. She was 
very kind to liim and gave him as much love and affection 
as any motlior, so tliat lie thrived well under her charge. 
The desert life made him sturdy and strong, and he learnt to 
speak Arabic very fluently. In after life someone asked 
him tlie secret of his eloquent speech, and he replied that it 
was because lie had boon hrouglit up amongst the Bani 
Sa’ad who were famous for their love of, and aptitude for, 
))oetry. 

The Prophet lived with his foster-mother till he 
was six years old, and ho never forgot her kindness 
to him. Whenever she was in trouble, he came to her 
help. Once during a severe famine, when she sought 
Ins help, ho gave lior a camel, some sheep and a 
quantity of food. lie always loved her as his own 
motlior, and on one occasion when she went to see 
liim at Medina, ho was so overcome with emotion, 
that ho cried, ‘My mother, my mother.’ 

When Muliammad was six yeai's old, Haleema took 
him back to his mother. Shortly after. Lady Amina 
wont to Medina to visit the grave of her husband and 
took her little son along with her. They stayed at 
^ledina witli a near relative for about a month. 

Muliammad was not, however, destined to enjoy his 

% 

niotiier’s society for long, for on their way home she 
fell ill and died. When Muhammad visited his mother’s 
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grave fiffcj'-three years afterwards, he was deeply moved, 
and could not restrain his tears. 

After his mother’s deatli, Muhammad went to live 
with his grandfather Abdul Muttalib, who took great 
interest in his welfare. But Abdul Muttalib was then 
eighty years, of age, and when two years afterwards, 
he also died, Muhammad went to live under t)ie care 
of his uncle Abu Talib. 

At that time Muhammad was a fine example of 
an Arab boy, who loved the wide desert and the hills 
and valleys that lay round it. Most boys of his age 
grazed sheep and goats, and he, too, loved this healtJiy, 
open-air life. With tliem he shared such sports as are 
loved by boys, and togetlier they wandered over hill 
and dale. As a result, he grew up a manly and 
robust youth, but in spite of his bodily strength, he 
did not lose his gentle disposition. Sucli was the 
cliarm of his manners, his winning courtesy and the 
refinement of his speech, that all who ckme in contact 
with him loved him. His unassuming modesty, the 
humility of his spirit and his love of truthfulness 
made a deep impression upon everybody. Abu Talib, 
who himself was a good and kindly person, was very 
proud of his nephew. 

Muhammad was now twelve years old, and up to this 
time had led a very quiet and sheltered life. The call of 
adventure, however, came to him, and he wanted to visit 
new countries and learn about strange men and their ways. 
The opportunity came when his uncle resolved to go to 
Syria on a trading expedition. Abu Talib thought Muham¬ 
mad was too 3 "oung to bear the hardships of the long journey, 
but Muhammad would not listen to him and insisted on 
going with him. He was told that Syria was a long way off 
and that the journey was uncomfortable, but none of these 
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things had any effect upon him. He delighted at the thought 
of a long journey, because it would afford him the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing strange lands, of meeting interesting people 
and listening to their tales of adventure round the camp-fire. 

It is said that in Syria he met an Arab monk named 
Bahira, who was so impressed by his intelligence and noble 
mind that he prophesied a great future for him, and begging 
his uncle to guard liim from all harm, said, This boy 
is destined to be the liberator of his country and the saviour 
of his people. You should, therefore, see to it that he does 
not fall a victim to the intrigues of his enemies.* 

Wlion he returned from Syria, Muhammad led a ven' 
quiet and uneventful life, and being a pei*son of a contem¬ 
plative turn of mind, ho was usually deep in his own 
thoughts. At this time were laid down the foundations of 
that strength of purpose which stood him in such good 
stead in later years. 

After the deatli of his grandfather there was no strong 
man in Mecca to take the lead, and to set an example 
to the people. The inhabitants became more wicked and 
dissolute tlian ever, and the strong began to oppress the 
weak, and finally matters came to such a pass that even 
defenceless travellers were openly robbed. Some of the 
inliabitants, wlio were sensitive to injustice, called a 
meeting, to which some of the leading citizens of 
Mecca, mostly ^ruhammad’s relations, were invited. They 
all took an oath to protect every one from injustice, and to 
ensure the safety of all the travellers who visited Mecca. 
They decided that if any traveller was robbed, they would 
make good his loss out of their own pockets. Muhammad 
took great interest in all this, for he was the sworn enemy 
of oppression. 

Muhammad’s great desire, at that time, was to be 
of some service to his uncle. He tended his sheep and cattle. 
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ah occupation which suited his temperament, for it gave him 
an opportunity to be alone with his thoughts. The contact 
with nature also helped to strengthen his character. 

He did not enter fully into the life around him, 
but occasionally went to some fair, where contests in poetry 
or rhetoric were held. He was very interested in things of 
this kind, for it enabled him to satisfy his love of learning 
and public speaking. 

As a young man of twenty-five Muhammad was quite 
unlike other young men of the same age, many of whom led 
gay and dissolute lives, drinking, gambling and swearing. 
In contrast to theirs, his life was a fine example of simpli¬ 
city, his manners were modest and unassuming, and his 
bearing upright. Loyal to his friends and generous towards 
his enemies, the Prophet was kind and tolerant towards all. 
He was very fond of children, and took a great interest in 
their games. He was never frightened by difficulties, and 
was known as a steady and reliable youth who would never 
do anything petty, mean or dishonest. It is no wonder that 
the people of Mecca had such admiration for his character 
that at Amin they called him Al-Amin, the Faithful. 

He was just as handsome in appearance as he was 
noble in character. He had a fine head set on broad 
shoulders, and his arched eyebrows and piercing eyes 
denoted insight and intelligence. He had a shapely nose, 
and even, white teeth, and a full beard w’hich lent dignity to 
his countenance. 

Such was Muhammad at twenty-five, an attractive, 
intelligent and reliable youth, well-known for the integrity 
of his character and the nobility of his soul. 

Up to this time Muhammad had not undertaken any 
business on his own account, but as his uncle’s afi*airs had 
become less prosperous, lie had to find employment for 
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himself. He, therefore, took sei-vice with Khadija. a 
wealthy widow of Mecca. 

Khadija’s parents had been wealthy and had given 
her a very rich dowry. She had been married twice, 
and both her husbands had been men of means. She was 
forty years of age. and it afforded her great pleasure to help 
honest and deserving young men, by lending them capital 
with which to trade in foreign countries, in return for 
getting a share of the profits. By this means she added 
greatly to her wealth, but throughout it all, she remained 
humble and modest, and the inhabitants of Mecca called 

her ‘the Pure*. 

Khadija gave Muhammad the money to buy goods with 
which to trade, and with these he set out with a caravan for 
Bostra in Syria. There he sold the goods with much profit, 
and returned with an unusually largo sum of money. He 
wont to his mistress and gave her an account of his journey; 
and when she hoard all that he had done, and the profits ho 
liad made, she thought him to be an extraordinary peraon. 
His upright bearing, his attractive manners and the truth¬ 
fulness of his speocli filled her with admiration. Little by 
little she began to love him and expressed a wish to marry 
him. Thougli the difference in their respective ages was 
great, Muhammad had a high regard for the lady for hei 
many virtues, and Uioy \voro married. 

Muhammad lived happily with his wife for a number of 
years. They were devoted to each other, and their lovo 
continued during the wliolo of their lives. They had six 

children, two of whom wore boys. 

After his marriage Muhammad’s fortunes grow, since all 
the weaUh of Kbadija was at his disposal, and ho made the 
best possible use of it. His business prospered and ho rose 
steadily in the estimation of the people, all of whom 
vospeoted and trusted him. So great was his reputation 
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for honesty that people deposited their moneys and 
valuables ■s\-ith him. Muhammad administered the trust 
faithfully, and thereby won the confidence of everyone. 

At this time an incident occurred, which proved 
Muhammad’s wisdom and resourcefulness in finding a 
way out of difficulties. The Prophet was about thirty- 
five years old when tlie Kaaba was destroyed by 
heavy rains, and the inhabitants of Mecca decided to 
rebuild it. The building of the Kaaba was regarded 
by them all as a sacred work, and no effort was 
spared to finish it as quickly as possible. When the 
walls had been built and the roof put on, a dispute 
arose among the tribes which threatened to disturb not 
only the peace of the city but of the whole of Arabia. 
They could not decide amongst themselves which tribe 
should have the honour of putting the Black Stone in 
its place. Each tribe considered itself superior to the 
others, and eagerly coveted the honour, even • to tlie 
point of fighting for it. Finally, someone suggested 
that the man who entered the Kaaba first should arbi¬ 
trate in the matter. This suggestion was accepted by 
everyone, and they all agreed to abide by the decision 
of the first comer. To the surprise and joy of all, 
Muhammad was the first to enter the shrine that day, 
and lie was hailed immediately as the arbiter. It was 
by no means a pleasant task, yet Muhammad did not 
shirk it, and soon solved the difficulty in a way which 
satisfied everybody. He spread his mantle on the floor 
and placed the Sacred Stone on it. He then asked the 
four principal chiefs of the tribes to take hold of the 
four corners of the mantle, with the Black Stone on 
it, and lift it into its place. In this way an open 
quarrel was avoided, and the honour and pride of each 
\vih^ satisfied. Thus did Muhammad show his capacity 
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for leadership, and his ability to handle a difiicult 
situation in a satisfactory manner. 

During all these years of prosperity and happiness, 
Muhammad did not forgot his uncle who had been so 
good to him. Fortune had not favoured Abu Talib, 
and ho found it impossible to support all his family. 
There was, too, at that time, a famine in the land, so in 
order to help his uncle, Muhammad adopted one of his sons. 
This was Ali, who afterwards became a famous warrior. 

Muhammad was the soul of kindness, and his influence 
was felt and never forgotten by those around liim. One 
man, who fell under the magic cliarm of his personality, was 
a slave named Zaid, who had been presented to him by his 
wife. lie was an inhabitant of Syria, who, early in life, 
had been captured by robbers and sold as a slave. After 
passing through many hands ho was bought by Ivhadija, 
wlio made him the personal attendant of Muhammad. A 
strong and deep attachment sprang up between the two, and 
when Zaid was offered his freedom he preferred to stay with 
his master and refused to go back to his homo with his 
father. 

At tl)o ago of forty, and though outwardly at peace witli 
the world, Muhammad really felt sad and depressed. He 
saw around him poverty, cruelty and injustice. The 
Meccans had forgotten God and lived lives of wickedness. 
The strong pexsecutod the weak and the rich wore proud 
and haughty. Tliey all worshipped idols and forgotten the 
true worship of God. 

All these things weighed heavy on his mind. Ho 
wanted to put an end to the ignorance and degradation 
into which his people had fallen, and above all it 
was his great desire that they should turn to the 
worsliip of the one true God. Ho spent anxious hours 
trying to devise some means by which his people 
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might become better mea and women, but the diflicultics 
were great and it was a long time before tlie liglit of truth 
came to him. 

Near Mecca there is a lofty hill called the Mountain of 
Light, at the foot of wliich is a cave. The view froni tliis 
cave is bleak and rugged. On the east and south, lofty 
mountain peaks can be seen ; while on the nortli and west 
the country is barren and desolate. Muhammad used to go 
to this cave whenever ho wanted to rest or think. Here lie 
pondered over the problems of life and death ; and here bo 
meditated on the condition of his people. Tlie cave offered 
him a refuge from the turmoil of the world and the agony 
of his own mind. One day in the cave, when he was deep in 
thought, he saw a strange light. Immediately after this he 
heard a commanding voice, which told him that he was the 
Prophet of God, whom God had called to show the path 
of truth to humanity. He was to teach people tluit Ihero 
is only one God, and that there is no no other God except 
Him and that He alone should bo \Yorshipped. 

It was a great task which he liad been given—this task 
of reclaiming his people. How was he to accomplish it ? 
He knew his people and their evil ways. He knew how 
cruel they were. He wondered if he could persuade them to 
forsake the paths of sin and pleasure. He felt that they 
would not take him seriously, but would denounce him as a 
false prophet, and perhaps abuse him and plan his death. 
He realised that, in spite of his position, he would be alone, 
friendless and helpless. What would he do if they all 
combined against hipi ? 

Doubts, such as these, beset him, but during all these 
difficult days he was sustained by the conviction that God 
was on his side, so he quietly set about his work, and 
exhorted those nearest him to believe in the one, true God, 
and forsake the worship of idols. He aske^ them to embrace 
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Islam, whicli mcaiib' fclie complete and implicit surrender 
of their will to God. lie said, ‘There is no god but God; 
God the Jiiost Merciful, tlie Lord of absolute will, the 
Master of men and the King of tlic world ; the judge on the 
Day of Hcckoning ; tlio true Omnipotent who begettoth 
not, nor is begotten !>> any, the like of whom exists not in 
the universe.’ /ile further said that when the world began, 
all the people clierished tins splendid and noble faith, but as 
time passed, belief in the one true God waned. To re-aflirm 
th s true faitii, God had sent a propliet to every country, but 
their teachings had been lost, and he, Muhammad, had been 
sent to the wiiole world and as tlio last of prophets.^ 

To capture tlie imagination of the people lie gave, 
in verse, vivid descriptions of Heaven and awe-inspiring 
l)icturos of Hell. ‘Hea\en,’ he said,‘would be tlie blissful 
abode of the rigliteous, and tlie tortures of Hell would be 
the miserable lot of sinners. In Heaven there would be 
Iragrant gardens and vineyards, Imt in Hell tlioro would l)0 
boiling water and tires that would burn tlie bones to ashes.’ 

TJie Prophet knew tlial llio time had not yet come to 

give tliis message to all the people ; so, at first, he took 

into his confidence only his own near relatives and inti- 

mato friends. Khadija was the first person to whom he 

spoke about it. She had such perfect faith in him that she 

« 

believed forthwith, and became tlio first Muslim. Ali, who 
was then only a hoy, and Zaid, the slave whom he had set 
free, were also converted to Islam. But it was not only 
the mcnibors of lus housoliold who adopted this new religion ; 
some wealthy niercliunts and some bravo wari'ioi'S also 
accoptod it. Such were .Mm Bakr, Usman and Sa’ad. Abu 
Jiakr was one of the most respected citizens of Mocua, and 
a fine inan. Ho was about the same age as the Prophet, 
in wliom Iio ha 1 implicit faith. When he was told 
that Muhaiiimud cluimod to be a Prophet, he said *'Tbat 
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must be true, for my friend always speaks the truth.’ 
Usman afterwards married the Propliet’s second daughter 
and became the third Caliph ; and Sa’ad became the 
conqueror of Persia. 

But most of the converts were humble persons, slaves 
and poor artisans. The Prophet gave them his message 
secretly in a small house in the city or near the hill outside 
it. He taught them how to say their prayers, and recited 
to them soul-stirring verses from the Holy Quran. Thus he 
imbued these people with the love of God, and infused 
into their minds zeal for a godly life. 

Muhammad’s teaching was, in the beginning, carried on 
secretly, but afterwards he began to preach his religion 
publicly to the people of Mecca. Some of them resented 
the new faith and did all that they could to suppress it. In 
vain the Prophet argued with them about the uselessness of 
idolatry and the worthlessness of idols. At first though 
they listened to his pleadings, they neither said nor did 
anything, and later they oven became hostile. Tiiey 
decided to worship idols that could not even help thorn, 
rather than God, the Almighty, who has made us and 
who protects us at all times. There were, also, other 
reasons why they did not like Islam. It asked them to 
give up their life of sin and to reform, whereas they were 
not willing to give up their pleasures and their evil ways. 
The call to a purer and nobler life did not appeal to them. 
They also felt jealous of the growing power of Muhammad, 
for they feared lest the leadership of the people should 
pass into his hands and into those of the members of his 
tribe. They also viewed with alarm the doctrine of equality 
which Islam preached. ‘How could labourers be our 
equals T said the horrified chiefs of Mecca. ‘We are born 
to govern and they are born to serve. How can the shnib 
of the desert be equal to the palm tree that grows there ?’ 
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So they tried to make trouble for the Prophet, and when 
offers of bribery failed, they threatened him with perseoution. 
They even tried to brinj; pressure to bear on Abu Talib and 
asked him to persuade his neplicw not to preach against 
their faith, but Abu Talib was so convinced of the sincerity 
and earnestness of tlio Prophet that he refused to listen to 
them. When the Meccans realised that the Prophet was 
determined to carry on liis crusade against the worship of 
idols and to continue to persuade the i)eople to worship the 
one and only true God, they grow desperate and relentless 
in tlieir persecution. They began to persecute the Muslims, 
as the followers of the Prophet were called, so that it 
became almost impossible for them to go about the streets 
of Mecca. The ^leccans scattered thorns and dug pits in 
their path to annoy tlioni. These persecutions affected the 
rich and the poor alike, both the mastoi-s and their slaves, 
but the slaves sulTered most. They wore often beaten by 
their masters, and made to lie cither on live charcoals or 
on the burning sands. Abu Bakr and Khadija tried to put 
a stoj) to such ill-treatment and spent money freely in 
buying freedom for tlie slaves. 

Tlioso sutTerings were inflicted not only on the men 
but also on the women, some of whom wore beaten 
to deatii and others deprived of their eyesight. Noth¬ 
ing, however, would induce these people to give up 
Islam or their faith in Muhaimmul, and one Abyssinian 
slave, named Balal was dragged through the streets of 
Mecca and made to lie on tho sand in the scorching 
lieat of tho sun. There he was flogged, but instead 
of giving up his faith he cried out» *God is one, God 
is ono.’ 

Tlie ^luslims wore persecuted so much in Mecca 
that they decided to take refuge in Abyssinia, but 
their persecutors even ^oUy^Yed them there, and asked 
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the King of Abyssinia to banish them from his coun¬ 
try. This he refused to do, because he was a believer 
in fair play and wanted to hear wliat the Muslims 
had to say for themselves, before he took any action 
against them. Ja’afar, hrotlier of Ali, then told tlio 
king all about the new religion, and Iiow it had made 
men of them. The king was so impressed with what 
he heard that he refused to give them up and allowed 
the refugees to stay in the country. Meanwhile, in 
Mecca, things went from bad to worse. The Quraish 
were determined to put down Islam but were unsucc¬ 
essful, for Islam continued to spread and found favour 
with many people. Two of the most influential and 
notable converts at this time were Hamza and Omar, 
and their adhesion to the new faith was a most 
notable event. Omar, particularly, had at one time been 
such a determined foe of the new religion that he 
had made up his mind to kill Muhammad. He pro¬ 
bably would have done so had not someone suggested 
to him that, before dealing with Muhammad, he should 
■first enquire into the conduct of his sister and her 
husband, who had both become Muslims. He was so 
stung by this remark that he rushed at once to the 
home of his sister. He found her and her husband 
reading verses from the Holy Quran, and this made 
him all the more angry. Without stopping to think, 
he attacked them and beat them unmercifully, but they 
would not give up their faith in spite of his cruelty. 
Hie sister’s courage and the sight of her bleeding face 
so touched the heart of Omar that he himself embra¬ 
ced Islam. His conversion was a great accession to 
the strength of the Muslims. * 

The effect of these conversion was to stiffen the opposi¬ 
tion of the non-Muslims to the followers of Muhammad, 
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They realised tliat if Islam continued to spread so rapidly, 
all their power and influence would soon be gone. They 
said, ‘We are tlie leaders of Mecca now, but soon we 
sliall he no better than slaves.’ A council of war was held 
and (hev decided to hovcott the Muslims. ‘Wo will not 
give our daughlers in marriage to the tribe of Muhammad, 
nor will we tahc theirs. We will have no business dealings 
witli the Afuslims and \vill not sell thorn any food. We 
will not ho content until Muliammad is delivered up to us.’ 
An agreement to this effect was drawn up and hung in the 
Kaaha, which meant that it was to he faithfully and 
religiously observed. 

After tliis edict none of the members of the tribe of 
l^fubammad could gel any food. They all gathered in the 
quarter of .Abu Talih and s\iffcred so severely from hunger 
that tljoy woro forced to live on the leaves of trees and dry 
skins. Despite their sufferings nothing could make them 
disown their faitli, and tliey possessed the same indomitable 
spirit which had led the Prophet to say to Abu Talib, on an 
earlier occasion, O uncle, should they place the Sun in my 
riglit hand and the Moon in my loft, in order to make me- 
renounce this mission, it shall not be. I will never giye it 
up until it sliall please God to make it triumph or until I 
perish in the attempt.' 

Tliis state of affairs continued for three years, at the end 
of wliich tlio Quraish themselves, thinking that the punish¬ 
ment was too severe and unjust, withdrew the edict. But 
the ordeal througli which they had passed, had put the faith 
of tlie Aluslims to a severe test, and out of their trials they 
had derived unity and strengtli. 

Tlio Prophet had triumphed but his own troubles were 
not yet over. Soon afterwards his cause suffered loss 
tlirougli tlie doalli of his uncle, Abu Talib wlio, though not 
a Muslim himself, had boon a tower of strength to the. 
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Prophet. Even worse for him was the death of his devoted 
wife, Khadija, who had always been his best comforter and 
helper. It is because of these two bereavements that the 
year came to be known as tlie ‘Year of Grief’. 

Though active persecution stopped, tlie Quraish resorted 
to other means of interfering with the Prophet’s preaching 
activity, o,nd did their best to keep otliers from listening to 
him. 

When he went to deliver his message to the inhabitan ts 
of Talif, a place near Mecca, he met with little encourage¬ 
ment, the people displaying greater hostility than even liis 
enemies at Mecca. They interrupted him many times 
during his discourse and would not allow him to finisli it. 
They insulted him; they jeered and even pelted him with 
stones. Althougli he was exhausted and bleeding, they 
would not let him rest, and continued to ill-treat him 
until he was three miles from tlio city. Tlien they left him, 
and the owner of a garden nearby felt compassion for iiim, 
and sent him some fruit. 

These he took and praised God for His blessings, and 
the servant who brought the fruit was so impressed wltli tlie 
nolJility of the Prophet that lie at once embraced Islam. 

Such discouragement would have broken the spirit of 
any man, but Muhammad persevered. During tlie days of 
pilgrimage to the^ Kaaba, he preached to several of tlie 
tribes, but none of them, except some pilgrims from 
Medina, would listen to him. The flatter heard what he 
had to say, and six of them accepted Islam. In course of 
time the number of his followers in Medina increased, and 
he sent a special missionary to preach the faith to them. 
Thus Medina accepted what Mecca had, so far, rejected. 

The Prophet was so impressed with the sincere devotion 
and the deep-rooted faith of the Muslims of Medina, that 
■when some of them came to see him, he expressed a 
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wish to live amongst them. The inhabitants of Medina 
welcomed this proposal and said that they would be glad 
to have him in their midst. He warned them of the danger 
in which they would be placed, if ho went to live amongst 
them. Ho said that it might lead to war with the whole of 
Arabia and spell disaster, desolation and death for them. But 
they were not daunted and replied, ‘Why tell us about these 
things ; do we not know them already ? We will defend you 
to the last drop of our blood.’ Then they swore undying 
friendship for ^luhammad and departed. 

Having been promised a safe refuge in Medina, the 
^luslims went there in small parties of three or four at a 
time, \lie Prophet himself being the last to go. Before he 
wont, ho wished to give back to the people tho money and 
the ornamonts which they had deposited \vith him. When 
tho Quraish hoard of his intentions to migrate to Medina, 
tlioy became alarmed, and said, ‘If Islam takes root in 
ISIedina, very soon it will overpower us. Let us, therefore, 
devise means to put an end to the heresy as soon as 
possible.’ A meeting was, therefore, held and many sugges¬ 
tions put forward. It was decided finally that the Prophet 
should bo i)ut to death, and that one member for each trfbe 
should bo chosen to perpetrate the deed. This decision 
was accepted by everyone and steps were taken to carry it 
out as soon as possible. 

One night, all those who had lieen cliosen went to the 
house of the Prophet, determined to take his life, but he 
had been warned of tho danger and left the house in the 
dead of the night while the would be assassins lay asleep 
before his door, leaving Ali asleep in his bed. Great was 
their disappointment, therefore, when, in the morning, they 
found that tho Prophet had escaped and Ali had been left 
behind in his place. 

They did not, however, forsake their intention. They 
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searched everywhere for the Prophet who, in the meantime, 

had taken shelter in a cave. It is said that some pursuers 

went almost up to the mouth of the cave, and when Abu 

Bakr heard the sound of their footsteps, his courage failed 

him, and he felt afraid, not for his own life hut for the life 

of him whom he regarded as his redeemer. The Propliet set 

his doubts and fears at rest and spoke words of good cheer. 

In reply to Abu Bakr’s despairing question, ‘what shall we 

do now ? We are only two.' ‘Fear not,’ he said, ‘God is 

with us,’ and God did protect them, for their pursuers left 

the place without entering the cave. 

At the end of a journey lasting thirteen days, the 

Prophet came to a place near Medina, where he rested for 

some time. When he entered the city he was given a great 

\ 

welcome. The inhabitants received him dressed in brightest 
robes, and the women greeted him from the house-tops. 
Tile little children, whom the Prophet always loved, were 
the happiest of all. Thus did the Prophet enter Medina 
admidst the rejoicings of its people. The inhabitants of 
Medina were afterwards known as Ansars or helpers ; while 
the Muslims who had left Mecca were called Muhajirin. 
The Muslim era dates from this event. 

At Medina the Prophet was looked upon as the chief 
Magistrate of the city. His first act was to build a 
mosque in which the people could pray. The walls of the 
mosque were made of mud and unbaked bricks, and it had a 
roof of palm leaves. The Prophet himself worked with the 
rest, despite the protests and entreaties of his followers, for 
by so doing, he wanted to teach the people that all honest 
work is noble and dignified. 

' Another task was to make provision for the refugees who 
had left their homes to share with him the hardships of 
life in the new city. He summoned to his aid all the 

Muslitns of Medina, and asked each to take home with him 
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one refuf^ec anti to divide his proiiery eriually with him. It 
was a great act of self-sacrifice on their part, but each and 
all willingly agreed. They were all satisfied with their lot, 
as it afforded'them an opportunity to further the cause of 

Islam. 

The Prophet was aware of the continued hostility 
of the Quraisli and knew that tiiey had set a price upon his 
head, and that wlioevcr killed him was to he given one 
liundred camels. They liated him, not only because be 
preached a new faith but also because, being in Medina, he 
was in a position to put a stop to their trade with Syria 
if lie cliose to do so. The prophet knew that hostilities 
might ineak out at any time between the inhabitants of 
i^focca and Medina, and to make his position secure he 
concluded an agreement between the inhabitants of Medina, 
both Jews and Arabs, whereby tliey were to defend Medina 
against any attack made upon it, and not to give protection 
of any kiml to the Quraish. He also entered into similar 
alliances with other tribes. 

The Propliet knew that the only way to bring the 
Quraisli to reason and keep them from molesting him was 
to liampcr their trade. Before any effective action had been 
taken by tlie ^iluslims, the Quraish sent an array of one 
thousand strong to protect a caravan, which carried goods 
worth several lacs of nipeos, in the direction of Medina. 
Tt was a critical moment for the ^fuslims, and a coimoil 
was called at which it was decided to give the enemy fight. 
I'lvory Muslim capable of hearing arms rallied to the 
standard of tlie Prophet, and an enthusiastic hut small force 
of three hundred and thirteen men set out to meet the 
army of the Quraish. 

There was a marked contrast hotween the armies 
which met near the well of Budr, three stages from 
Medina. The ^luslims were poor, iU-olftfi» ftod hftd very 
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few liorses and camels, whereas the' Quraish were well- 
equipped, three times in number and confident. When 
the Prophet saw them, he exclaimed, ‘O God, if the 
Muslims are killed, who will then worship Thee on 
the earth ?’ Then he addressed his soldiers in these 
words, ‘Courage, O faithful ^Muslims ; fight fearlessly ; 
stand firm ; let fly your arrows ; victory will be yours.’ 
The battle began, and for a time the Quraish “ seemed 
to have the upper hand and the disheartened Muslims 
might have dispersed, but the Prophet urged them on 
to fight in the name of God. He prayed to God for 
victory, ancT then, taking a handful of sand, he scattered 
it into the air, saying in a loud voice, ‘May God 
humble the pride of the Quraish.' At tliis point, tlie 
tide seemed to turn. The Muslims summoned all their 
strength and courage and fell upon the Quraish who 
began to lose ground. In the end tlie Quraisli were 
defeated, and the Muslims took some of them as 
prisoners,of war, but did not, as was the custom in 
those days, treat them unkindly. 

It is very interesting to note tliat in this battle 
Abu Bakr and his son fought against each other. 
When, years afterwards, the son became a Muslim, 
he told his father how he had spared his life on the 
battle-field, but Abu Bakr said, 'I would not have 
spared your life if you had fallen into my hands. I 
love Islam more than I love anything on this earth.’ 

This reverse at the well of Badr rankled in the 

minds of the Quraish, and they soon collected an army 

of three thousand men and marched on Medina to 

avenge the defeat. The two armies met at Ohud, a 
% 

few miles from Medina, the Quraish greatly out-nUm- 
bering the Muslims, who were only seven liundred 
stvong. All distinguished himself in this battle and 
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killed nian>- of t!ic enemy- ^ sudden attack from 

the rear by the Meccans’ cavalry commanded by Khalid 
turned the tables against the Muslims and threw their 
ranks into disorder. The position of the Muslims was 
made worse by a false report that muhammad had 
been killed. When the Muslims heard this report, they 
lost heart and might have broken had they not soon 

learnt that the Prophet was alive. 

The Prophet had been badly wounded, but was 
bravely defended by hie devoted followers. At this time 
some of them suggested that tho Prophet should pray 
to God to destroy their enemies, hut the Prophet said, 
‘How can I do so ? I have come to save, not to 
destroy.’ Saying so, ho raised his hands in prayer and 
said, ‘O God, the Quraish know not what they do. 
Lead them into tlie right path.’ The Meccans were at 

last compelled to retire. 

Tho Quraish were not the only foes of Islam. The 
Jews also hated the kluslims and resented their grow¬ 
ing intluenco. They concluded an alliance with the Quraish, 
and together they made a sudden descent upon Medina, this 
time witli an army of ten thousand, under the command 
of Abu Sufian, tho arch enemy of the Prophet. But the 
]\ruslims of Nfodina were not to ho taken unawares. They 
already know of tho ovil intention of tho jews, and had 
made ample preparations. Among other things, they had 
dug a deep ditch ai’ound Medina to protect it from sudden 
attack. This battle is known as the Battle of the Ditch. 
The Meccans made many efforts to cross the ditch, but Ah, 
tho fearless warrior, saved every situation. AU attempts to 
storm tho fort in wliich tlio ^fuslim women and children 
had *TTeen lodged for safety, failed, because of the valour of 
Arab women. The hitter cold and lack of sufficient provi* 
sions told heavily upon the Meccans, and finally they wero 
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compelled to withdraw. The victory consolidated the power 
of Muhammad, and resulted in the further spread of Islam. 

Nevertheless, Mecca did not come under the influence 
of Islam, and refused to welcome back the Propliet, although 
he was now very powerful, and liad a very large following. 
Confident in his strength, he resolved to make the annual 
pilgiimage to Mecca in the company of his followers. But 
when he reached Mecca the Quraish would not allow him to 
enter the city. He, therefore, camped at a place called 
Hudaibia, one day’s march from Mecca. As there was fear 
of a sudden attack, the Prophet warned his men, and each 
man, clasping the hand of the Prophet, pledged himself to 
fight till death. In the meantime, tlio Prophet sent a 
message to the Quraish, saying, 'Let the Quraish know 
that I have not come to fight. My sole object is to make 
the pilgrimage, and as they have already suffered many 
losses in previous wars, I think it will be advantageous for 
them to make peace with us.’ Many parleys took place 
between them, and it was decided to suspend war for ten 
years. An agreement was also made to the effect that if a 
Meccan embraced Islam and went to Medina, he would be 
sent back to Mecca, but if any Muslim went from Medina to 
Mecca, he would not be sent back. The Quraish did not 
allow the Prophet to visit Kaaba that year, but agreed to 
withdraw from Mecca next year for three days, during which 
time Muhammad and his followers might visit the sacred 
temple. It was also stipulated that the Muslims should 
enter Mecca with their swords in sheath, so as to avoid any 
breach of the peace. 

The Muslims did not like, the terms of the treaty, but 
the Prophet counselled patience, and said, God Almighty 
will surely help us.’ He was riglit. The treaty of Hudaibia 
brought peace between the Muslims and the non- Muslims, 
ftBd th^ doctrines of Islam were preached unhind(?i’ed» 
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The Proplict took advantage of these years of peace 
to send missionaries to tlie remotest corners of Arabia. 

As a result, Islam spread rapidly. Not content to make 
converts only in his own country, ho also sent embassies to 
the Roman Emperor, tlie Peman Emperor, the Governor of 
Egypt and the King of Abyssinia. Some of these kings 
received these messengers with much courtesy and gave 
them patient hearing, but others were indifferent or hostile 
to the new religion. 

Tlie troubles of the I'rophot were not yet ended. The 
Jews of Khaibar, two hundred miles from Medina, were 
alarmed at the progress of Islam, and disliked the new 
religion. They incited some of the tribes to can-y on war 
against Muhammad, and aided them by giving them shelter, 
and in various other ways. Tlie Prophet put up with 
those activities for somo time, and even tried to make peace 
with the Jews, but they could not understand this and 
attributed his attitude to weakness, and not to good nature. 
In the end they went too far and killed some messengers 
wliich tlie Propiiot had sent to make i>oacc. This ti*oaohory 
made Muhammad very angry, and he ordered an attack on 
tlie city. Tliero wore about twenty thousand Jews in the 
city, and the Muslim soldiers, both on foot and on hoi*s6, 
numbered only sixteen hundred. The Jews laughed at this 
little army, counting it but a poor little band of men, but 
they did not realise that it was fired with religious zeal, 
and was led by Muhammad himself. Tlie Jews proved no 
match for tho Muslims, losing one fort after another. Only 
one fort offered much resistance, but in tho end this too was 
stormed by Ali, the renowned warrior, and taken. The 
Jews were defeated, but wore left in possession of the city 
and their lands on payment of rent. 

An army was also sent to punish Shunrhbeel, the Arab 
eliief of Bostra in Syria, who had killed the messenger^ 
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whom the Prophet had sent to him. This aniiv, which 

• * 

numbered three thousand, was commanded by Zaid, the 
freed slave. This was distasteful to many of the people. 
Why should a man who was once a slave,’ they asked one 
another, be chosen in preference to those who are of noble 
birth ?’ When the Propliet heard this, lie marvelled at 
their stupidity and shorb-sightedness. ‘It is not birth tliab 
matters,’ he said to them, but worth’. Because a man is of 
lowly birth he should not be deprived of promotion if he 
deserves it by merit. Islam will recognise no such artificial 
distinctions, but will give equal chances to all’ Tiie expedi¬ 
tion, however, resulted in disaster for the Muslims wlio 
were outnumliered by tlieir enemies. 

At that time the Prophet received a complaint from a 
certain tribe that they had been attacked by tlie allies of tlie 
Quraish. This pained him very much, and he asked tlie 
Quraisli to make reparations for the iieople wlio liad been 
slain or to disown the oTending tribe. The Quraish 
refused to de either and said tint they were prepared 
for war. Thereupon, Muhammad, with an army of more 
than ten thousand men, advanced on Mecca. The 
Quraish who were really not in a position to offer any 
resistance tendered their submission to the conqueror, 
without a fight, and thus did Mecca receive back the 
Prophet whom it had previously driven out. The first 
thing tint Muhammad did on entering tlie city, was to go 
to the Kaaba, and throw out the many idols which he 
found there. He also effaced the pictures on tlie walls of 
the sacred temple. On this occasion he addressed tlie 
people, and said, ‘There is only one God, and all men are 
equal. Tlie nobility of a man depends not on his birth, 
but on his merits, his conduct and the purity of his life.’ 
He also told them that blood feuds must be abolished, for 
they led to war. 
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Mecca, which the Prophet loved so much, thus became 

the centre of Islam, and Arabia became a country both 
politically and religiously united. Islam had not only won 
spiritual supremacy in Arabia, but also political sovereignty, 
and this conquest had been brought about with vei^ little 
blooclshetl. Muhammad treated the people gently and 
mercifully, and once strongly rebuked Kbalid. now become a 
Muslim, who liad been guilty of an unnecesary act of 
cruelty. When the Meccans came to him, suing for peace, 
ho asked them. ‘What can I give to you who have given me 

so much trouble?‘Mercy, good brother.* they cried with 
one voice. ‘You shall have it,* he said with a touch of 
magnanimity. ‘Go to your homos and live as free men.* 
This gesture of generosity won the hearts of everybody. 

Soon after news was brought to him of the turbulence of 


the Hawazin tribe, who wore noted for their bravery and 
skill in archery. The Muslims marched upon them, but 
their first attack was repelled. Muhammad then spoke 
to them such encouraging words that they advanced quickly 
again to the attack and put the enemy to flight. Many of the 
Hawazins were taken prisoners, among them being Shaima, 
daugiiter of the Propliet’s nurse and his foster-sister, 
Shaima was at that time a matron of seventy years, and 
proudly told the Muslim soldiers of her relationship with the 
Prophet, but no one would believe her. When she was 
brought into the presence of the Prophet, she recalled to 
him many intersting events of lus childhood, which moved 
the Prophet so much that he paid her the very great honour 
of spreading his own mantle on the ground for her to sit 
upon. Afterwards ho sent her home and made her many 

presents of camels, sheoop and other things. 

This was the last war in which Muhammad took part. 
By this limo most of the people of Arabia had aooeptod 
Islam. In of early troubles there, he was very fond <jf 
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Mecca, and shortly before Iiis death, wlien lie visited the 
city to perform the Hajj, he delivered liis last great message 
to the Muslims. ‘Every Muslim is a brother to his co¬ 
religionists,’ liG said, ‘and all Muslims constitute one bro¬ 
therhood.’ He went on to ask them to treat the slaves 
well, to give them the same food that tliey themselves ate, 
and to clothe them with tlie clothes that they themselves 
wore. The sincerity of his words brought conviction to all 
that listened. 

Not long after his return to Medina, Muhammad became 
very ill, and feeling that his end was near, he went to tlio 
naosque and there he asked the Muslims, who gathered 
round him, if he had been unkind or unjust to anybody. 
He told them that he had never willingly done harm to 
anyone, neither had he tried to take anj'thing from another 
by force. If any person thought that he had ever done an 
unjust thing, he was ready to make amends for it. Only 
one man stood up from amongst the vast throng assembled 
there and said, ‘You once took three dirhems from me, but 
I have not yet received them back. Will you please give 
them to me now T The Prophet was pleased with tliese 
words, and said, I thank you for reminding me of that, 
You shall be repaid.’ Then he passed away 
peacefull5^ His body was laid in state, and Abu Bakr 

delivered the funeral speech and offered prayers over 

him. 


Muhammad was the soul of simplicity and sincerity. 
He was respected by everyone. He was not ashamed 
to do the humblest kind of work. He milked his goats, 
patched his clothes and mended his own shoes. He loved 
^is camel and tended it veiy carefully. He was good to 
the poor, and no one ever«appealed to him for help in vain. 

He was the •Emperor of all Arabia, but greatness did 
^ot turn his head, and when he went out in the company 
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oi other people, ho ^voula not have them follow him at a 
respectful distance, as servants do with their masters. 
He would always mix freely with them, as if he were one 
of them, and avoided everything which might draw atten- 
1inu to himself. TTesnid that he was a humble creature 


fil Ch)d, in no way dlU’erenl Irom his follow-men. 

Wealtli and fame and other worldly things held no 
attractions for him in a world which was, for him. only 
a temporary vesting place. I am as a mounted wayfarer 
wlio rests at noon under the shade of a tree,’ he once said, 


'and then proceeds on his way.' 

^[uhalnmad was frugal in his liahits, and prefen-ed 

simple food sucli as dates, barley, wheat, meat and milk. 
If his host served him v.dth an elaborate meal, ho partook 
of it ghully, hut never forgot to remind him politely that 
he preferred a meal wiili only one course. His dress was 
Mlwavs simple lie did not like to put on silken clothes 
because ho thought they were a sign of effeminacy, and 
never minded if his garments were patched, so long as they 


wore clean. 

The Prophet’s relations with his friends are well-known. 
Amongst his friends ho hohaveil as if lie wei'e one of them, 
and did not allow them to think that he was their superior. 
Aliovo all he was sincere and kindly in his treatment of 
others. When he shook hands with any one, there was 
friendship in the clasp of his hand. ITo had a smile for 
everyone and received people in a gracious manner. In the 
company of his friends he unl>ent himself, and indulged in 
innocent jokes. lie would never allow an ill woi-d to be 
spoken of an absent friend, and wished everybody to think 
well of other. Such conduct on Ins imvt ensured for him 
the friendship and confidence of many people. Abu Bakr 
would have given up everything that ho possessed i-ather 
than lose his friondsiiip, so greatly was he attached to him. 
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Zaid, the slave whom he had freed, was so devoted to him 
that he preferred to stay witli him rather than go away with 
his father. Witli many other people, too, he formed the 
closest and most abiding friendships. 

Generosity was the keynote of all his dealings. He 
was generous in small things as well as great. He never 
rebuked his servants, even when they had committed an 
offence. He forgave his enemies readily', for he believed 
that it was only by forgiveness that a man could win them 
ever. It is said of Muhammad that at his death he pray'ed 
to God to forgive one of his enemies, who had spent his 
whole life plotting to destroy Islam and inciting otliers to 
do the same thing. It has been told how the inhabitants 
of Mecca who had been so bitter towards him, received the 
most generous treatment at his hands when he finally 
conquered the city'. 

He was never known to send away a beggar empty- 
handed from his door. When he had no money to give, he 
gave something else, and lie often sacrificed his own comfort 
to provide for others. He regarded it as his duty' to feed 
the hungry' and to help the poor, and liis sympathy was not 
for men only but extended also to animals. Once he was 
told about a man who had drawn water from a well for a 
thirsty' dog at great personal discomfort, and he said that 
the man would go to heaven for his kindness to an animal 
in distress. The Arabs have always been noted for their 
hospitality, and Muhammad was the most hospitable of 
them all. He was very particular that his guests should 
iiave eveiy care, and more often than not, he attended to 
their comforts himself. 

He was the friend and protector of widows and orphans, 
and found it hard to forgive any'ono who had wronged 
them. He enjoined upon everybody the necessity of taking 
care of the $ick, and regarded it as the duty of every 
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jNEuslim to pay his last respects to the cleat) hy attending 
the funeral. 

His reputation for honesty and iinpavliality v.'as so well- 
l;no\v.i ihrmr^houl Aral.ia tliat l»ople cnnio to him to liave 
tiu-ii- ilisputos settled, iirespectivc of tlio religion they 
professed. Wlien it was a case of a dispute between a Jew 
and a Muslim, ueithev had any advantage over the other, 
because of his religion. The people had such great belief in 

his lionesty tlial lie was called the trustworthy. 

Jlis courage was always canal to the occasion, and 
oven at tlie most critical times it never deserted him. 
Those aroun.l him may l.avo been depressed and 
dejected, Init ho remaineil as firm and self-confident as eyer. 
Once, during a journey, lie was resting alone under a tree, 
when one of his enemies came upon him with a dmwn 
sword in ills liand. Finding liim in ttiis helpless condition, 
tlio man heamed with doliglit and asked liim with a sneer, 
■Wl.o will save yon now ?’ ‘God,’ confidently replied 
the Propliet, witliout sliowing any trace of fear or anxiety. 
The wonld-he murdorcr lost his nerve and tlie swoi-d fell 

from lii« hands. 

Sucli was Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam. 
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